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In 2 of the 3 cities having more than one million population 
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In the 8 largest cities in Michigan 

In 20 of the 22 largest cities in Minnesota 

In 2 of the 3 largest cities in Missouri 

In 11 of the 15 largest cities in Nebraska 

In 16 of the 19 largest cities in New Jersey 
In 21 of the 28 largest cities in New York 

In the 3 largest cities in North Dakota 

In 2 of the 4 largest cities in Ohio 

In 18 of the 23 largest cities in Pennsylvania 
In 4 of the 5 largest cities in Rhode Island 
In 7 of the 10 largest cities in South Dakota 
In 4 of the 6 largest cities in Tennessee 

In 6 of the 8 largest cities in Vermont 

In 2 of the 3 largest cities in Washington 
In 5 of the 6 largest cities in West Virginia 
In 7 of the 16 largest cities in Wisconsin 

In the 5 largest cities in Wyoming 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 


for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 





WInsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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A bo Ik f prt blems and discussions de signed 
to aid teacher 


teachers and other educators to find 
and adopt more purposive and effectual objectives 
and means of civic education. 
| 
The book deals particularly with problems of edu- 
cation for citizenship in secondary schools. The 


conclusions are based upon recognition of the needs 
of contemporary society and take into account the 


importance of other studies besides civics. 


Price $2.16 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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Open books and open minds 


“Closed books.” 


That was the old way of reciting 


geography. Boundaries, capitals, rivers and products were 


committed by rote and recited by rule. 


Once the books 


were closed nothing was added, nothing taken away from 
the sum of what had been learned. As memory training 
it was doubtless good, but as geography teaching it left 
much to be desired. 


But nowadays John and Jane, coming to class, open 
their books. Problems are formulated and solved. Maps 
are made and studied, and wholesome and lively discussion 
gives real training in accurate observation, clear thinking 
and reasoning, and in interpretation of geographical facts. 


Open books mean open minds if the books opened are the 
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The Journal of Education aoe takes its an- 
nual vacation. Next issue will be August 10. 


Qaate 


2-2-0 

This issue contains the Editor’s Report of the 
Boston meeting, National Education Associa- 
tion. There are many omissions but none is 
intentional. 
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PROFESSOR JEAN I. CHARLOUIS 

Professor Jean I. Charlouis, whose death r 
cently in New York closed an interesting and 
successful business and professional career, had 
been known intimately by the leaders in the pub- 
lishing business for nearly half a century, and 
for a quarter of a century he was the New 
York representative of the advertising inter- 
€sts of the Journal of Education. 

In all his business relations Professor Char- 
louis was a comrade, appreciated and prized, 
rather than merely a commercial factor in the 
life of men with whom he dealt. 

His rare scholarship, acquaintance with lit- 
‘rature and the creators of literature, together 
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with his artistic taste, made his acquaintance 
valuable socially and_ professionally. Mrs. 
Charlouis, who was his companion in business 
and professional life, will continue the business 
he built up in a long and successful career. 
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HORACE MANN CLUBS 


Horace Mann is the only American educator 
who has won universal educational recognition, 
and there is not likely to be any rival. There 
are Horace Mann schools in every section of the 
country and now there are Horace Mann Clubs 
through the South as well as the North. Win- 
chester, Virginia, has a wide-awake educational 
club, organized within a few years, named “The 
Horace Mann Club,” and it is as progressive as 
any club we know. It is used on many occasions 
as an attraction to the profession of teaching. 
That is really its chief mission. It appeals to 
young men and women of talent and aspiration 
quite unlike the ordinary attempts to appeal to 
them. 





At its May meeting recently Lillian Going 
enlivened the festivities with “jingles,” begin- 
ning thus :— 

“Toast assembled here 
With terror I’m a-tingle, 

It has been said in accents dread 
That I must make a jingle. 


mistress, guests 


It ends with a real suggestion :-— 
“So ‘arm and Mann the works’! 
The future lies ahead, 
The golden age is but the stage 
For progress faster sped. 


“And those who look to Horace Mann 
To guide their inspiration, 

Must know that they have tound the way 
Into life’s best vocation.” 
—— —— — +0 0-0-0 oo 


THE SABBATICAL YEAR IN NEW YORK 
CITY 

Public school teachers in New York City are 
speeding up their movement for a “Sabbatical 
vear” as a part of their regular vacation system. 
Every walk in life, because it has its disabili- 
ties, must be allowed its compensating amenities. 
Society cannot deny these compensations with- 
out getting itself out of balance. 

The Sabbatical year for school teachers may 
well be worth whatever it may cost, if only it 
can be so planned as to be available for those 
who most need it, and if it at the same time that 
it offers a brief respite from the tyrannies of 
youth, it shall also grant an escape from all-de- 
vouring efficiencies of modern system and open 
to the teacher a larger place among his fellow 
citizens. 
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REPORT OF BOSTON MEETING NATIONAL EDUCA. 
TION ASSOCIATION 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


EMINENTLY 


The Boston meeting was successful beyond 
our fondest hope. It was not a monster meet- 
ing, for which we are duly grateful. Ten thou- 
sand men and women, picked delegates, who 
were here for seven days, who attended meet- 
ings devotedly, who did their sightseeing skil- 
fully, were worth more to Boston, more to the 
profession, than 35,000 excursionists, most of 
whom stopped just long enough to get their ex- 
cursion ticket vised, few of whom would be here 
for a week. 

There has never been as good attendance upon 
the National Education Association as at Boston, 
—we say this advisedly,—no attendance that 
represented all classes of influences of commun- 
ities through school work from bottom to top 
as at the Boston meeting. 

There has never been as valuable a group of 
programs as at Boston this year. No other pro- 
grams have approached those at Boston in abil- 
ity of speakers, in variety of subjects, in di- 
rectness of aim, in freshness of thought, in 
forcefulness of expression. 

There certainly has been no president who 
has functioned on so many occasions, social, 
civic, gastronomic and professional. Miss Wil- 
liams was custom made for Boston this year. 

There certainly has been no such group of in- 
terests represented as in the fifty organized de- 
partments and associate affairs with their five 
hundred speakers. 

There was never a time before when every 
advertised program was carried out by its of- 
ficers or officially selected substitutes. 


SUCCESSFUL 


There was never a time before when no pro- 
gram had to be abandoned for lack of an audi- 
ence. At Boston there was no single instance 
of a slim attendance. No matter when or where 
a meeting was held there was an audience. 

Never anywhere have the National Education 
Association members had anything to approach 
state official plans for outings such as State 
Commissioner Smith provided for Hyannis and 
Plymouth, and State Superintendent E. W, 
Butterneld for the White Mountains excursion, 

Never before was there such a vast and 
varied group of commercial exhibits. No other 
exhibit hall has been as adequate, as well laid 
out, as well occupied as this year in Boston. 

Never has a city done more or done it better 
than was done by Boston, its Chamber of Com- 
merce and other entertaining functions. 

Never has there been as cool weather for a 
July convention of the National Education As- 
sociation as this year. 

Never has any convention of any kind been 
provided with as gocd a printed program as 
J. W. Crabtree’s official family provided at 
Boston. 

Never has any convention had as good press 
service as Joy E. Morgan provided at Boston. 

Never has the daily press of any city done as 
much or has done it as acceptably as in Boston. 

Never have hotels done more or done it better 
for the comfort of guests than in Boston, and 
never have they been as centrally located. 

Never have cynics had such a hard time get- 
ting anybody to listen as in Boston. 


HEADQUARTERS EFFICIENCY 


Secretary J. W. Crabtree’s annual report is 
certainly a super-masterpiece. We are confident 
that no executive secretary of any professional 
organization has presented a report surpassing 
this in importance of information or the signifi- 
cance of its suggestions. Surely no executive 
secretary of any professional association has 
seen as vast an achievement in five years as has 
Mr. Crabtree. He took an association of fewer 
than 10,000 and has seen it shoot up to 116,000 
in five years. 

It was largely his vision and courage that 


tovk the headquarters to Washington. He 
agreed to rent the upper part of the modest 
hired house in order to reduce the rent of the 
headquarters. So important was the work at 
once that he soon moved out and in 1919 the 
present elegant headquarters building was pur- 
chased for $98,000. Mr. Crabtree has been the 
balance wheel when one was needed and the Lib- 
erty Motor when increased power for speed was 
requisite. When we recall the pace of progress 
of the past five years we feel like shouting 
“Glory, Hallelujah!” 


——— 4) - 


THE BOSTON PRESS 


As a whole the Boston papers gave the Na- 
tional Education Association more and better at- 


None of the daily papers slighted the conven- 
tion. The Boston Post had daily cartoons that 
were unusuaily clever, the Globe gave admirable 
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tenticn than has been the case in any other city. 
In part this was due to the fact that there was 


attention to the leading persons and topics, al- 
little else of great public interest. 


ways in loyal spirit. 
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The Christian Science Monitor gave far more 
complete reports of the addresses than have ever 
been given by any paper in any city in the past, 
and its illustrations were admirable. The Tran- 
script’s reports of papers and addresses were re- 
markably complete and in addition they carried 
every meeting, breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
more thoroughly than has ever been done else- 
where and its pictorial illumination far exceeded 
anything done by any other paper this year and 
vastly better than has ever been done for any 
other meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. In addition to all this the Transcript 
had a iree distribution of the “home papers” 
from every section of the country. Nothing 
like this has ever been attempted before. 

The Boston Herald was surprisingly unfortu- 
nate in its editorial attitude toward the action 
of the Association on the Towner-Sterling Bill. 


61 


It was surprising because the Herald has al- 
ways beer most highly esteemed by 
school people. It would have been a safe wager 
on July first that the Herald would lead the 
procession in popularity, but its Sunday, double 
column editorial had a dictatorial tone that could 
have but one result, the solidifying of the ten 
thousand school people, many of whom had 
been growing indifferent in support of the bill. 
Its explanatory editorial on Wednesday was 
not taken as an explanation but brought every- 
one into a fighting mood so that there was wild 
applause whenever there was an opportunity, and 
when the vote was taken it was “almost unani- 
mous,” as President Williams expressed it. It 
was the first time that there has been any ap- 
proach to unanimity on the part of the teachers. 
There were other contributory causes, notably 
the kind of a speech made by the man whom 
Mayor Curley sent to represent him. 


HOSPITALITY 


Frances G. Curtis. member of the Boston 
Scheol Board, was chairman of the highly effi- 
cient hospitality committee of fifty of the most 
eminent women of Boston and vicinity. Among 
them were the wives of prominent state and 
city officials, wives of presidents of colleges and 
universities and eminent teachers, among whom 
were Mary C. Mellyn and Anna C. Woodward. 

Wilkam C. Crawford, of Boston, was the en- 


ergizing factor of the housing committee. His 
associates were Lincoln Owen, Seth Sears, Wal- 
ter E. Downey, Ernst Makechnie, Katherine K. 
Marlow, Adelaide G. Nelson, all of Boston; J. 
Harding Armstrong, Brookline; Mary S. Fel- 
lows, Everett; H. Warren Foss, Cambridge; 
Myrtle M. Irwin, Annie C. Woodward, both of 
Somerville; Francis V. Lund, Newton; Farns- 
worth G. Marshall, Malden. 


THE MUSIC 


she honored the 
National Education Association by classic and 
popular musical programs. Each evening there 
were most captivating and exhilarating pro- 
grams, but that which seemed to have been with- 
out a parallel in the experience of the Association 
was furnished by the Meistersingers of Boston. 
The program was: “All Hail, Native Land,” Wag- 
ner; “Swanee River Moon,” H. P. Clark, solo by 
Arthur F. Cole. “Twilight is Lovelight” (mel- 


Boston honored herself as 


ody iw F), Rubinstein, and “Wake Miss Lindy,” 
Warner. “The Jasmine Door,” Alicia Scott, solo 
by Harold S. Tripp. “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” 
Malloy, and “Beauteous Night” (Tales of Hoff- 
man), Offenbach. “Neptune,” Gordon, bass. solo 
by A. Cameron Steele. “Sunset,” Van DeWater. 
“Sextet from Lucia,” Donizetti, duet by Harold 
S. Tripp, Franklyn G. Field. 

Never was a company more generous in re- 
sponse to encore, 


THE GOVERNOR’S GREETING 


Channing H. Cox, Governor of Massachusetts 


It is a great thing for Boston to be able to be host to 


Education 


Association. Representing 


the convention of the National 


as it does 700,000 educators throughout the United 


States, and with a membership of more than 116,000, the significance and value of such a 
meeting is invaluable. It is particularly approp riate also that the convention should come to 
Boston. It was here that the first public schools were established. Massachusetts history con- 
tains one long line of landmarks in educational progress and achievement. The State and city 
are fortunate in being able to welcome this great convention. 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM B. OWEN 


Nothing in Boston had higher significance 
than the unanimous and hearty nomination and 
election of William B. Owen, president of the 
Chicago Normal College, as president of the 
National Education Association. No other name 
had been suggested. He was the originator of 


the reorganization plan of the National Educa. 
tian Association, and has suggested more 
highly important lines of departure than ha; 
any one else. There is nc clearer thinker, keener 
logician, braver debater, nobler professional 
leader than William B. Owen. 


——— = 


PRESIDENT CHARL O. WILLIAMS 


Miss Charl O. Williams made a brilliant suc- 
cess of the presidency of the first meeting of the 
reorganized National Education Association. 
She made one of the best programs—we think, 
all in ail, the best program—of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. She made the Boston meet- 


ing a notable official, social success, due to her 
rare personality, and she capped it all as a highly 
efficient parliamentarian. In many ways Miss 
Williams will be remembered as the creator of 
the Boston meeting which is not likely soon to 
have its equal. 


—@—— 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


For the teachers of the United States to come 
to New England is not a journey, but a pilgri- 
mage. it was here that the American public 
school was born. It was here that the prin- 
ciple of the free school, tax supported and con- 
troiled by the people, had its first clear and sub- 
stantial expression. 

It was here that the first public high school 
was established. It was here that Horace Mann 
lived and labored. To this birthplace of the 
American public school it is the privilege of our 
Association to return. From this vantage 
ground of a splendid tradition it is fitting that 
we should proclaim anew our faith in the Amer- 
ican public school. 

Here, in the nursery of American freedom, 
it is fitting that we should pledge again our un- 
swerving loyalty and devotion to the American 
ideal of universal public education as the basic 
safeguard, guarantee and bulwark of civil and 
religious liberty. = 

It is especially fitting that we bespeak here. 
in behaii of 20,000,000 boys and girls, who must 
soon bear the full responsibilities of American 
citizenship, the continued and increased inter- 
est of the American people in the welfare and 
progress of their most fundamental institution. 

it is especially appropriate in this place and 
at this time to reassert a principle that has been 
irrevocably established in our national life—- 
the principle, namely, that public education is 
more than a matter of local or even state con- 
cern; that it is in truth a matter of the deepest 
national concern; and that the nation as a na- 
tion has a stake and interest in the welfare and 
deveiopment of every child in the land. 

Notwithstanding all that has been so nobly 
wrought, there are unfinished paths before us. 
No state today can be educationally self-sufti- 
cient. No American citizen, no matter what his 
color, what his occupation, or what the land 
of his birth, can, with safety to our social order, 
be merely “hands and feet to fetch and carry.” 
Human destiny, to an extent never known be- 


fore, is now in the hands of the great masses 
of the people. 

The fundamental problem that now confronts 
us is to raise the common man, not so much to 
a greater degree of skill and industrial efficiency 
as to those planes of thinking, feeling, and social 
action which the complexity and interdependence 
of hie demand. 

In full accord with those ideals and teachings, 
we pledge our support to the following principles, 
and invite’ good citizens everywhere to join us 
in making them effective throughout the nation. 

We reaftirm our sincere, devoted, and un- 
qualified support of Federal aid and Federal rec- 
ognition of public education, without Federal 
interference in any way with state and local 
control, as they are embodied in the Towner- 
Sterling Bill now pending in the 67th Congress. 

The question of adequate school revenues is 
one of the most pressing and important prob- 
lems facing the country at this time. The wealth 
of the nation is sufficient for all its educational 
needs. We ask that Congress and the State 
legislatures recognize the supreme importance 
of public education and that they set themselves 
to the task of providing adequate funds for its 
support. We believe, in order that there may 
be equality of educational opportunity for ail 
children, that the state should assume a much 
larger responsibility for the adequate finan- 
cial support of schools and that at least one 
half of the school revenues should be derived 
from state income. 

We believe that the best interests of educa- 
tion will be served by a full recognition of the 
principles that education is a state function, 
and that local boards of education are in this 
sense ofticers of the state; and that they should 
be free to determine and administer their own 
financial budgets, subject to general state con- 
trol but unhampered by municipal authorities. 

The safety of the republic rests to a large de- 
gree with the teachers of the nation. We call 
upon teachers everywhere to teach respect for 
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law and order and for constituted authority; to 
impress alike upon young and old the impor- 
tance ot obedience to the Constitution and to 
all state and national laws and to local ordi- 
nances; to teach the children that the laws are 
made bv the majority and may be changed by 
the maiority; but that they must be obeyed by 
all; and that he who disobeys the Constitution 
or laws is an enemy of the republic. 

We approve training in American citizenship 
and urge that the principles of this government 
as embodied in the state and national Constitu- 
ticns be made an integral part of the training 
of everv student in every school. We also urge 
in the interest of true Americanism that no per- 
son, unwilling to submit to these principles, be 
employed in the education of youth. 

We declare our unqualified approval of per- 
manent tenure for teachers during efficiency and 
good behavior following a reasonable probation- 
ary period; cf the establishment of permanent, 
safe, and adequate teachers’ retirement funds; 
of raising educational standards and attracting 
the finest ability to the teaching profession by 
an increase in teachers’ salaries; and we stand 
unalterably opposed to a lowering of salary 
schedules for competent teachers in any part 
of the country. To these ends we urge that 


continued activity of the National Educatiom 
Association to secure the legislation it: various 
states which will bring about these results. 

We declare that the fundamental need in pub- 
lic education is an adequate supply of well- 
trained teachers; and we urge the support of 
every agency and policy that will increase and 
improve the facilities for the preparation of 
teachers. urge that salaries be based upon pro- 
fessional preparation, the skill attained, and the 
quality of service rendered, irrespective of the 
grade or age of the children to be taught. 

We call attention to the failure to provide an 
adequate pregram of education for the chil- 
dren living in the rura! areas of our country, 
and we urge that the educational opportunities 
provided for children in rural America be made 
equivalent to those offered to children in the 
most favored urban communities. 

We express our sincere appreciation of the 
fine hospitality which has been shown the mem- 
bers of the Association by the committees, or- 
ganizations, press, and citizens of Boston and 
vicinity. There has been evidence everywhere 
of careful foresight and of untiring effort on 
the part of scores of volunteer workers who 
have contributed to the success of the sixtieth 
annual convention of the Association. 


—-o——— 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Homer H. Seerley’s last year as president went 
out in a blaze of glory. His committees wound 
up their committee work and turned over to the 
new administration, James M. Gwinn of New 
Orleans, president, and Ada Van Stone Harris, 
vice-president, a clean slate. 

The National Council is an important and in- 
teresting organization. It is in no sense a “de- 
partment” but a body of carefully selected mem- 
bers, one-half of whom are selected by the Coun- 
cil itself, and the others are elected by the Na- 
tional Education Association. Dr. Seerley has 
given the Council rare leadership. 

_ Dr. Seerley is one of the really great men in 
educational ieadership. He has been a constant 
attendant upon the meetings of the National 


Education Association and the Department of 


Superintendence for an even fifty years. He has 
been president of the State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls, lowa, for thirty-five years. Has had 
more students of teachers under his leadership 
than has any other president of a state teachers’ 
college or state normal school. This summer he 
has 4,600 enrolled in summer courses. He was 
the first man now in teacher-training service 
who insisted upon doing college work in a state 
normal school. Dr. Seerley has written various 
reports and builetins of national importance. His 
thinking is always clear, his vision broad, his 
interpretation of educational problems remark- 
ably accurate, his solution of problems heroic. 
_The following is a sample of attention to prac- 
tical problems :— 

“The outstanding educational problem of 


today in the United States is not to be found in 
the professional schools, the universities, the 
colleges cr the high schools, however important 
these services are, but in the elemertary schouls, 
the centres for training the masses. [very at- 
tempt for their improvement has in mind the 
necessities Gi higher education more than the 
cftective training of the children of the Ameri- 
can people for real efficiency. This comes from 
the fact that elementary education is a much 
more difficult propesition to accctaplish than all 
other educational efferts combine. 

“It is customary for this situation to be much 
tated about, much Geplored, and much consid- 
ered by legislators and by educators, but in the 
end nothing directive has ever been done, and 
ne plans now under cons‘deration are mere than 
tentative compromises with no positive hope of 
successful solution, 

“In connection with this crisis that has been 
continually developing in the educational sys- 
tem of the United States, the hope of re- 
covery and of improvement has become 
that of extraordinary § specialization where 
teachers are becoming experts and specific schol- 
ars in subjects, rather than to assume the more 
humble place of teachers of civilization. As a 
consequence the student in these variety of im- 
stitutions comes into contact with the kind and 
class of ideals that compel him to feel that the 
super-man is the specialist and the expert and 
that there is no real place of greater vsefulness 
or of greater accomplishment for any other kind 


of a mind or personality. 
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“The work of the world must always be borne 
by the common people, and the progress and the 
perpetuity of the world of nations must always 
depend upon the fidelity, the competency and 
the stability of the common people. If the com- 
mon people are unable to reach these standards 
of morality, of efficiency and of reliability that 
are necessary, civilization will degenerate, edu- 
cation will become a failure and prosperity and 
patriotism will end as objects of living.” 

A. Duncan Yocum’s committee on democracy 
staged the most brilliant program of the week. 
A representative of the Jewish faith stated 
forcefully the contribution made by his people 
to American democracy and resented defiantly 
the attitude of their enemies and critics, with 
especial reference to the Harvard University 
episode. 

A representative of the Catholic church made 
a remarkably attractive presentation of the ser- 
vice rendered America from the day of discovery 
to the close of the World War, with special em- 
phasis upon the religious and patriotic devotion 
to democracy. 

Walter S. Athern of Boston University clearly 
and discriminatingly gave an account of the 
part Protestantism has played in rescuing the 
world from autocracy in church and state from 
the time of Luther to this hour of restlessness 
under any lordship. 

Miss Katherine D. Blake, of New York, made 
an elaborate and exceedingly valuable report 
on Changes Needed in the Elementary School 
Courses. Mary McSkimmon, of Brookline, in her 
treatment of changes needed in history had the 
only real ovation of the week. The Council was 
not satisfied with her courteous acknowledg- 
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ment of the ovation but insisted that she return 
to the platform and continue her address. In- 
cidentally it should be said that Miss McSkim- 
mon’s 2ddress at the closing session was an im- 
passioned plea for a new type of educational 
leadership. Howard R. Driggs, of the State Uni- 
versity of Utah, with his accustomed fervency 
and vision brought into action the demands of 
elementary science that opens the ears as well 
as the eyes of children to the beauty and sig- 
nificance of nature as it is functioning in every- 
day life. ; 

Miss Blake gathered the focal points of her 
report and accompanving addresses for her earn- 
est and highly popular address on “The New Out- 
look” at the general 
evening. 

Charies H. Keyes, Skidmore Institute, Sara- 
toga, gave the report of the Joint Committee on 
Health, with an address by Dr. William H. Burn- 
ham of Clark University, Worcester, which was 
indeed a contribution of national significance as 
well as of compelling attraction as it was de- 
livered. 

We regret our inability to be present to hear 
John i*. Sims, of Stevens Point, Wisconsin; 
David Felmley, Normal, Illinois: Benjamin C. 
Gruenburg, of Washington; Anna Laura Force 
of Denver; Dr. Helen C. Putnam, of Providence, 
and John W. Carr, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

The meetings were all of high value and the 
messages of noble import. 

The president for the next three years will be 
J. M. Gwinn, of New Orleans; the vice-president, 
Ada Van Stone Harris. of Pittsburgh; Adelaide 
Steele Baylor, of Washington, continues as sec- 
retary. 


session Tuesday 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The directors of the Department of Superin- 
tendence held several meetings under the guid- 
ance of President John H. Beveridge, superin- 
tendent of Omaha. 

The winter meeting will be held in Chicago 
and the kindergartners and others who were 
excluded last vear will be heartily welcome this 


year. The Chicago meeting will be very 


large, highly interesting and extremely valu- 
abie. 

President Beveridge was on _ several pro- 
grams and always in good spirit and abounding 


in wisdom. He has few equals in convention 
service. 


—————— 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


The national leadership of state educational 
chieftains was never more in evidence than in 
Boston. 

Thomas E. Finegan, of Pennsylvania, was 
easily the big man among big men at Boston. 
There is no one functioning in any phase of ed- 
ucation more serenely and sanely than is he, 
and no man has had more achievements in sixty 
years to demonstrate educational statesmanship 
than has Mr. Finegan. 

Payson Smith was very much in evidence as 
a speaker and as host. He was high man in all 
hospitality functioning and no one could have 
been more gracefully and graciously efficient. 


Augustus O. Thomas, of Maine, has to his 
credit many local professional accomplishments 
and certainly no group of men has done so much 
in paving the way for international achievement. 

John W. Abercrombie, of Alabama, is a scien- 
tific student of educational problems and his 
“Panoramic View of the Battlefield” at the il- 
literacy conference was an effective presenta- 
tion of the situation in the struggle with illiter- 
acy. 

Josephine Corliss Preston, of Washington 
State, was On more programs than was any 
other state superintendent or than any other 
woman except the president of the Associaticn, 
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and she always deals with her problems intelli- 
gently, clear!y and fearlessly. 

Minnie J. Nielson, of North Dakota, is a noble 
leader of women in her state in social and civic 
as well as educational affairs. 


C. N. Jensen, of Utah, was present at a sum- 
mer session for the first time. He has reason to 
be proud of the distinction Utah has attained ed- 
ucationally, 


—o——_ 


EMINENT CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Superintendent Peter A. Mortenson, of Chi- 
cago. has never been pressed into program ser- 
vice so often as at Boston and his sanity was in 
evidence every time in every subject on which 
he spoke. His success in Chicago is one of the 
marvels in educational administration. No one 
has ever handled Chicago affairs more skilfully 
or graciously than has he, and no one has ever 
been superintendent of Chicago in as trying 
times as has he. 

Frank Cody, of Detroit, has no superior as 
a jeader of u board of education, of a group of 
specialists, of principals of all sorts and condi- 
tions of schools, of teachers trained and un- 
trained, old and young, of various races and 
creeds, of city officials, of taxpayers and of 
crank reformers. Mr. Cody is as wise and valu- 
able on the State Board of Education as he is in 
the suverintendency. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, of Los Angeles, came 
to the meeting from a series of triumphs which 
gave her special distinction. She has recently 
led in a campaign for a bond issue of $17,400,000 
which was carried by a vote of fifteen to one. 
This is a record never approached by any other 
superintendent in any city and it followed close 
after another large bond issue. 

Jeremiah E. Burke, of Boston, had several op- 
portunities to demonstrate platform skill, of 
which he is a master. He followed Frank E. 
Thompson as superintendent, a man of com- 
manding ability who was giving Boston emi- 
nently valuable service. Mr. Burke was unan- 
imously elected and is carrying forward all the 
plans inaugurated by Mr. Thompson. He has 
the loyal support of all educational forces of 
the city. 

Randall J. Condon. of Cincinnati, was one of 
the most efficient counselors on many occasions, 


especially in advising with President J. H. Bev- 
eridge of the Department of Superintendence. 
No one in educational activities has better poise, 
greater professional courage, more attractive 
skill in stating problems, or a more congenial 
personality in dealing with associates in the solu- 
tion of problems. Mr. Condon was prominent as 
State Senator in Maine, was a superintendent of 
Everett, Massachusetts, of Helena, Montana, and 
of Providence, Rhode Island, before going to 
Cincinnati, where his success has been phenom- 
enal. 

Fred M. Hunter, Oakland, California, main- 
tained the same serenity in various emergencies 
in the business affairs that characterized his ad- 
ministration at Des Moines last year. There is 
a wholesome independence about him coupled 
with a mental buoyancy and abounding good na- 
ture which are a great asset to the Association. 

Jesse H. Newlon, of. Denver, brought with 
him one of the best city delegations in the coun- 
try. His success in rescuing Denver from a 
combination of forces which might easily have 
jeopardized the city has marked him as a skil- 
ful administrator. It is reassuring to find a 
man who could adjust himself to a new environ- 
ment and adjust restless elements to one another. 

Practically every superintendent of New Eng- 
land cities was present though few were on pro- 
grams. One could but feel that despite the fool- 
ish upheavals in many cities the past few months 
there is sure to be a public and professional ap- 
preciation of men and women of commanding 
personality and poise. 

Ernest A. Smith, of Evanston, Illinois, made 
the great talk on Music Education. 

E. E. Oberholtzer, of Tulsa, as second vice- 
president was one of the chief advisers of the 
president. 


—O—— 


HUGH S. MAGILL 


Closely allied to the business sagacity and ad- 
ministrative skill of Secretary Crabtree has beea 
the literary and forensic art of the field secre- 
tary, Hugh S. Magill. Were it not liable to appear 
sacrilegious we should be tempted to say that the 
Lord had been leading the National Education 
Association in the selection of its secretaries. 

Now Mr. Magill leaves the service of the Na- 
tional Education Association in the only way 
possible for him to go without the going being a 
calamity. An organization has been created, as 
though for his special benefit, and he is certainly 
@ creation for its special service. All national 
Sunday schocl organizations have been combined 
into one noble organization and Mr. Magill is to 


be its executive secretary. The unofficial affili- 
ation of that organization with the National Ed- 
ucation Association is indispensable to both, 
and Mr. Magill is the only known personality 
that could function in the new to the advantage 
of the old. 

The big International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. Magill becomes secretary, 
was organized at Kansas City the last week in 
June. There were 6,000 in attendance, by far 
the largest attendance for a Sunday School 
meeting on record. Dr. W. O. Thompson, pres- 
ident of the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
is president of the new association. There its 
a budget of $110,000 provided. 
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TEACHING TO TEACH 


President John L. Alger, State Teachers Col- 
lege of Rhode Island, stated clearly and concisely 
the new conception of teaching teachers. 

“An education designed for the training cf 
teachers is of necessity practical. It is based 
on mastery of the fundamentals,—a mass of ed- 
ucative material usually accepted as the visible 
mark of an educated person, but too often neg- 
lected in the haste to enter new fields of learn- 
ing. It begins with an analysis of the process of 
learning. The student of the art of teaching be- 
comes proficient also in the art of learning. 

“It is more than a study about something. It 
carries with it at all times the practical applica- 
tion of the study. Students must learn to do 
and to be as well as to think and to know. Its 
subject matter has to do with the ideas and ideals 


of everyday life. 

“It develops initiative, resourcefulness, and 
leadership. It gives an art that is essential in all 
professions. Whatever one wishes to accom- 
plish with or through others, he is successful in 
securing the desired results in proportion as he 
knows how to teach. It carries with it an as- 
surance of success, not merely in the realm of 
study, but in making one’s way in the 
world. 

“It gives a preparation for most significant 
usefulness in training the rising generation for 
citizenship, a profession that challenges the fin- 
est qualities of character and culture. No other 
calling offers greater opportunity for service to 


one’s own generation and to generations of the 
future.” 


MAGNIFYING THE CLASSICS 


Dean Andrew F. West, of Princeton, the bril- 
liant and heroic crusader for the better teaching 
of the classics, presided over one of the most 
valuable meetings in Boston. Dean West is pres- 
ident of the American Classical League, and the 
meeting in Faneuil Hall was under the auspices 
of that league. 

The first important tests of actual classical 
work done by 100,000 students in 700 schools 
reveal the fact that while Greek shows few 
signs of revival Latin is holding its own in 
many schools. 


Dean West insists that in the secondary 


schools the present bewildering miscellany of - 


subjects should be simplified and rigorously re- 
duced to a real plan of well-related fundamental, 
substantial studies, organized in a very few typ- 
ical prcgrams. 

If emphasis is placed on the foundation, the 
superstructure may be trusted—but not other- 
wise. When the classical mathematical founda- 
tion is weakened it is not surprising that the 
subsequent literary, historical and scientific su- 
perstructure is full of cracks and sometimes col- 
lapses. At the present time the one single thing 
which will do most to stabilize and invigorate 
the standards of our high schools, and colleges 
too, is to provide surely for the foundations of 
classica! and mathematical training. This will 
help to strengthen all else. It is high time for 
this to be done and done well. 

In the field of college studies we must abandon 
the loosely dislocated arrangements of studies 
which are so much in vogue. 

It is time for the new construction to begin 


in this devastated area. The primal things, the 
fundamental things, the things of deepest value 
and widest applicability for the whoie life in 
literature, history, science and philosophy, the 
truths and the training that have stood the test 
of time—these are the one intellectual founda- 
tion of education. 

It was training in the school of discipline and 
duty which created the American character. It 
is a powerful revival of that which must save, 
perpetuate and enhance the priceless heritage 
we have received. 

Professor Alexander J. Inglis was, as always, 
supremely practical. He said the remarkable de- 
velopment of education has necessitated re-ad- 
justment of classical instruction so as to meet 
the capacities and needs of some groups of pupils 
who were not represented in the secondary 
school when classical instruction was organized. 
The needs of the modern secondary school with 
its heterogeneous pupil body cannot be met ade- 
quately by instruction organized and standard- 
ized for a relatively homogeneous group of col- 
lege preparatory pupils. 

The fundamental conditions of success in 
teaching the classics are adaptation of content 
and methods to meet the capacities and needs of 
the pupils ; adaptation of instruction to the legiti- 
mate values of education through the classics. 
The pupil, not the subject, must be the primary 
factor determining instruction. Classical study 
must cease to be merely linguistic anatomy and 
make its proper contribution to the development 
of these knowledges, habits, interests, and ideals. 
for which education exists. 


——_0-—— 


Oakland and San Francisco combination will de the neeeting piace of the National Education Associa- 


tion in 1923. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR 


Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was one of the emi- 
nent leaders in an important phase of educational 
progress. Extra-curricular activities are magni- 
fied by Professor Fretwell until they are being 
accepted. 

“When guided by a wise teacher adviser, ex- 
tra-curricular activities can furnish real oppor- 
tunities for developing such desirable qualities 
as initiative, leadership, co-operation and intelli- 
gent obedience to authority. Pupils can develop 
these qualities by participating in home room and 
class organizations, in pupil councils, in pupil 
finances and the school bank, in study halls, in 
getting out ‘Pupil Hand Books,’ in the assembly, 
in special day exercises, in commencements, in 
school newspapers and magazines. 

“Pupils have further opportunity to work as 
citizens in athletic associations with everybody 


playing on some team, in school clubs, honor 
societies, excursions, dramatics, and pageants, in 
debating, in musical organizations, in state con- 
tests and field days and in the school’s co-oper- 
ation with such supplementary agencies as 
Scouting and the Junior Red Cross. 

“The extra-curricular activities should grow 
out of curricular activities. It is the laissez-faire 
attitude of school teachers and principals in the 
past that has made the pupil live two lives at 
once—one devoted to class requirements and the 
other to the extra-curricular life of the school. 
There must be constructive leadership on the 
part of the principal and his teachers to improve 
the wants of pupils in the kinds of activities and 
definite leadership to enable the pupil, with sat- 
isfaction to himself, to satisfy these improved 
wants.” 


- Qe 


POLE STAR FOR FACULTY 


Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, of the South Phila- 
delphia Girls High School, a_ brilliant high 
school principal, said: “The pole star of our 
faculty has been to give every one, regardless 
of nationality, in accordance only with her in- 
dividual abilities, the opportunity to function as 
a highminded, openminded, practical school citi- 
zen, truly democratic in spirit, equally at ease 
with her superiors and her inferiors, intent on 
getting and on giving the best of which she is 
capable. 

“We have tried to know the children and to 
heip them to know themselves. To this end: 
(a) As much as possible, the home room teacher 
keeps her girls through the four years. In the 
home room the teacher helps them practice 
thrift and to bank their savings; to give sys- 
tematically and intelligently; to understand and 
practice good manners and good morals. (b) As 
much as possible, each teacher comes in contact 
with the girls, not only in the home room and 
in the class room, but also in some form of defi- 
nite extra-curricular activity. Every girl in the 
school has the opportunity to take part, within 
school time, in a social club. (c) We use all the 
time of one teacher and half of the time of an- 
other in visiting the homes of the children. 

“We have tried to give the children every op- 
portunity to express themselves. To this end: 
(a) In the classrooms, we have not only actually 
socialized the recitations without stultifying ma- 
chinery, but we are making a sane use of dra- 
matizations, problems and projects, and (b) 
whenever it has been worth while we have ef- 
fectively socialized such public functions as as- 
semblies and commencements. It is not unusual 
tor the girls, themselves, to ask for open forums 
on various subjects, ranging from knickerbock- 


ers to gubernatorial Candidates. To the faculty 
it is a never-failing surprise and joy to see the 
unconscious ease and poise which they bring to 
the discussions of any subject, at any place and 
before any audience. At the same time, we real- 
ize, humbly, that this is not Great Babylon which 
we have built, but a Babylon builded for us 
an opportunity, not an achievement. (c) Each 
girl in our senior class is given the opportunity 
ro ‘guide’ two or three little freshmen. (4d) Our 
girls now participate effectively in the govern- 
ment of the school. It has taken us six years to 
arrive at this just ‘mean’ of democratic rule, 
but we have actually begun to arrive. 

“We have tried to give each girl as much in- 
tellectual pabulum as she can digest and assimi- 
late. To this end: Last term about eighty chil- 
dren were recommended by one or more teach- 
ers of markedly superior ability. After many 
conferences between teachers, the physician, the 
educational and vocational and the 
school visitor, each child was separately inter- 
viewed to get at her aims and ambitions. In 
one case, only, did we recommend a shortening 
of the course. Oftenest, perhaps, we tried to put 
the child in touch with community activities in 
her own or allied fields. In other words, we 
broadened and deepened, rather than abbreviated 
her educational contacts. 

“We have tried to stimulate our children to 
greater effort: (1) By frequent public commen- 
dations, usually of groups, rather than individ- 
uals ; 


counselor, 


(2) by publicly awarding the school letter 
for superior scholarship, as well as athletic prow- 
ess; (3) by public initiation of those who, by 
reason of scholarship, character, service, and 
leadership, had become members of our Torch 


Chapter of the National Honor Society.” 
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PRACTICAL TALK BY A _ PRACTICAL WOMAN 


Olive M. Tones, New York City, always gives 
practical talks because she is one hundred per 
cent. practical in what she does as well as in 
what she says. She comes as near functioning 
in perfect work and perfect talk as any one we 
know, and she always functions skilfully.and ar- 
tistically in the National Education Association. 

A few sentences will characterize what we 
have said: “Every thing that has been done is 
to be found in annual reports, and if the informa- 
tion is useful and usable one must dig it out for 
himself if he would have it stick by him. Pres- 
entation of such data makes the convention an 
encouragement to intellectual laziness rather 
than inspiration. I would feel myself a failure 
if | were to bring no message outside of what 
can be found in books. 

“The real value of a convention is not in a 
mass of facts one may collect, but rather in the 
inspiration cne gets, 

“Training schools cannot send out teachers 
imbued with the spirit of their jobs, having pride 
in their profession, and a belief in teaching as a 
life career they develop consecration 
to their work. It is the lack of this spirit which 
is responsible for the unwillingness of voung 
teachers to do the work of the rank and file, 
and diplomas should be refused those who lack 
it. 

“Not merely, if at all, by preaching or even 
example can training schools inspire these feel- 


unless 


ings. It requires practical, concrete training 
which will help the young teacher over the dif- 
ficulties she must meet when she is face to face 
with her work and kas fifty wise young street 
gamins taking her measure or fifty sons of the 
upper 10,000 ready to treat her as a servant if 
she will let them. 

“It is all very well to know the five formal 
steps of teaching and to be able to write a thesis 
about projects on an examination, but what good 
is it if these boys are going to begin throwing 
spit balls before you get the first of the five nor- 
mal steps started? 

“That which discourages most young teachers 
is failure to give them detailed instruction and 
practice in the smali points of classroom man- 
agement, on which discipline depends, and fail- 
ure to make them see that classroom discipline 
is the first essential to be secured, for without 
it no teaching can be done. 

“Teachers must be taught the difference be- 
tween the subject matter and the approach to 
the child, between teaching a subject because of 
personal interest in it and _— teaching 
children. 

“The training schools should be raised to a 
level that would make graduation regarded with 
the same degree of pride as is graduation from 
college. This has been done in other professions 
and can be done equally well in the teaching 
profession.” 


a Qe 


VISITING TEACHERS 


Emma G. Case, Rochester. New York, is the 
presiding genius and champion crusader for ade- 
auate popular and financial support of the visit- 
ing teachers. 

Elizabeth Hale, of Boston, testified to many 
definite cases of rescue of girls by attention to 
wayward children in their home. 

Edith Everett, of Philadelphia, called attention 
to specific cases which demonstrate that started 


right when they first come to school they will 
go on right, but a bad start means incalculable 
waste of time. energy and money 

Jessie Lauderback. of New York, classified as 
children who need to have a visiting teacher, 
“bad step-children, children in broken 
homes, girls who are accidentally exposed to 


boys, 


vicious influence, and superior children. who do 
not have enough to de.” 


——@——— 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Augustus O. Thomas, state superintendent of 
Maine, 1s playing as unique a part in world lead- 
ership “s is anyone in any country. As chair- 
man of the committee on Foreign Relations Dr. 
Thomas has interested the educators of many 
countries in a plan to have an international 
pageant by and by and ultimately a real Inter- 
national Education Association meeting once in 


hve vears. Dr. John H. Finley, now of the New 
York Times, is rendering most important ser- 
vice because of his recent travels abroad and 
intimate relations with persons and conditions 
both here and over there. Dr. Thomas is a con- 
spicuous success as a leader in his state, in the 
nation, likely to be an_ international 
‘eader. 


and is 


—— 4+ -— 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


The great excitement of the week was in the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. It was a 
case in which suspicion appeared to run riot, in 


which misunderstandings were the rule. All that 


can be said of it seems to be that the specific 
lovalty to the National [Education Association 
was the oytcome of a lively scrimmage 
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Professor ]. A. Leighton, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, made a heroic demand for an increased 
share in directing the affairs of universities in 
whose faculty they are. 

“So long as, by statute, university professors 
have only the legal status of hired employees, 
only a very small fraction of vigorous personali- 
ties can be expected to enter the profession. 
Many will not be willing to sacrifice, even for 
the joys of teaching and research, the prospect 
of personal autonomy. The relatively low social 
status of the profession is chiefly a consequence 
of its economic and legal disabilities. 

“On the average, a college teacher’s financial 
status is below that of a railroad engineer or 
conductor; partly because the teacher is willing 
to take some of his pay in leisure and some in 
fine words that butter no parsnips, but chiefly, 
I think, because he is, vocationally, a much more 
dependent being than an engineer or a conductor. 

“If railroads do not run there will be a gnaw- 
ing in the people’s stomachs; but if, by some 
miracle, there were a nation-wide strike of uni- 
versity teachers in immediate prospect, antici- 
pation of the pangs of intellectual and spiritual 
hunger would not cause any nation-wide con- 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION 
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sternation. will 


here 


be no permanent im- 
provement in the economic status of our profes- 
sion, unless a large measure of control in uni- 
versity affairs is granted to us. For the latter 
signifies the recognition of our social value. 

“Now, as never before in history, the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility for leading in, and 
producing leaders for, the upbuilding of a finer 
civilization, is laid upon the universities. Be- 
cause of our power in human and material re- 
sources this opportunity and call to duty fall 
most heavily upon American universities. They 
are called, by the urgency of the hour, to be fore- 
most agencies in the development of a wisdom 
and good will that alone will furnish sure foun- 
dations for a new and better international civil- 
ization. 

“In order that American universities may meet 
this opportunity, we must have men of larger 
mould, of greater intellectual calibre, of wider 
vision, greater courage and more mental initia- 
tive in our university chairs. We cannot get them 
or keep them unless they are to have an efiec- 
tive participation in the government of the in 
stitutions through which they elect to serve the 
cause of humane civilization and progress.” 


THE RURAL LEADER 


Mabel Carney, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is easily the. leader of leaders in 
rural school and rural community activities. 
Her vantage ground at Teachers College is of 
itself a mighty leverage. She has made Colum- 


bia University in the heart of a great city the 
most potent factor in America for country life 
service, but back of that is her experience, and 
beyond that is her personality and devotion. 


DEANS OF EDUCATION 


James FE. Russell of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, spoke, as always, as one in auth- 
ority, for he is the one schoolman in America 
who has rallied more young people to an ex- 
tended course of professional preparation under 
inspiring guidance than has anyone else. No 
other schoolman occupies the place he occupies 
in educational leadership. He is the embodiment 
of administrative art. an accomplished profes- 
sional ieader, and an educational statesman. 
There was no greater contribution to educational 
literature than was made by Dean Russell at 
the closing evening session of the Boston meet- 
ing. 

John W. Withers, Dean of Education, New 
York University, placed himself in the front rank 
of leaders in the preparation of teachers for their 
work. Never have we known any man in one 
year to attain so much professional influence, and 


it was all a question of merit and of demonstra- 
tion. The School of Education of the New York 
University has struck a pace which assures it 
a place as the running mate of Teachers College 
of Cclumbia. There was no more professionally 
important address in Boston than that of Dean 
Withers at the Normal School banquet. 

Dean H. W. Holmes, of Harvard Graduate 
School, has developed courageous thinking, vig- 
orous leadership ance forceful and graceful ex- 
pression every way worthy of Harvard's tradi- 
tions. There was no paragraph in any address 
at Boston that represented more fearless chal- 
lenge in an emergency than the statcment of 
Dean Holmes regarding Harvard’s purpose to 
solve the race question as to the balance in en- 
rollment. It is the last word that is to be said on 
the subject, quite in contrast with some foolish 
things said at Boston. 


a 


The Department of Superintendence will meet in Chicago in February. 
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MR. COVE’S MESSAGE 


One of the outstanding features of the con- 
vention was the presence for the entire session 
of W. G. Cove, president of the National Union 
of Teachers of England and Wales, an assistant 
elementary principal of Rhondda, Wales, whose 
message was the most vital professionally of 
any that has been brought to American teachers 
by an educational leader of Great Britain. 

Mr. Cove, as Christian Science Monitor said, 
“has a charm of personality, an engaging and 
modest bearing and an abundance of good hu- 
mor. On the platform, however, he is trans- 
formed. There his Welsh origin becomes obvi- 
ous. His volcanic oratory is the expression of 
his whole being. His career has been remark- 
able. Leaving schooi at an early age he worked 


in a South Wales coal mine till he was sixteen, 
He then entered the teaching profession. He 
attendegl the Exeter University College and be- 
came assistant master in the Rhondda Valley 
elementary school. 

“After serving in the army during the war he 
threw himself into local teachers’ politics and 
achieved a striking success in the struggle for 
improved salary scales in Wales. Transferring his 
interest to the national affairs of the Teachers 
Union he forced the pace in the salary campaign 
of 1918-1920 and he was the chosen leader in 
the subsequent defensive professional activity 
and he was made president of the Union with 
its 120,000 members.” 


—o—— 


HUGHES AND HAYS 


Among the favoring influences of the pro- 
gram_was a iengthy message from Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes which was read by 
Dean Andrew F. West of Princeton. Dean West 
is one ot the vital and virile forces in the educa- 
tional world, occupying a place quite distinct 
from that of any other school man, and every 
sentence in the message of Secretary Hughes 


could have been written by Dean West and he 
read it with an emphasis that was the equivalent 
of genuine unction. Will Hays’ address on 
Movies was less thrilling than the mes- 
sage of Secretary Hughes, but it appeared to be 
more interesting to the audience as a whole. It 
was a much needed message and came at the 
right time in the right way. 


—o——- 


JESSIE L. SKINNER’S TRIUMPH 


There was no more instantly and continu- 
ally captivating an address than that of Jessie L. 
Skinner, of Portland, Oregon, president of the 
High School Teachers Association. While it 


reads well, it needs the personality of Miss Skin- 
ner and the uproarious appreciation of the audi- 
ence to make its significance evident. 


—_o—— 


UTAH, WYOMING AND HAWAII 


Utah has the largest enrollment in the Na- 
tional Education Association. r 

Wyoming has the largest enrollment in the 
State Teachers Association in proportion to the 


population. 

Hawaii had the best representation in pro- 
portion to the number of teachers and the dis- 
tance traveled. 


— -q——_. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Mary E. Lawler, Paterson, New Jersey, 
presented two strong programs. Among her 
speakers were Florence Holbrook, Forestville 
School, Chicago; J. Mace Andress, Boston, City 
Teachers Eugene R. Smith, Park 
School, Baltimore; lames F. Hosic, Teachers 
College, Columbia; Mrs. Katherine R. Cook, U. 


College ; 


S. Bureau of Education; Agnes S. Winn, assistant 
secretary, National Education Association ; Dean 
H. W. Holmes, Harvard Graduate School; N. 
B. Hillegas, Teachers College; Lincoln Owen, 
Boston; Harriet M. Barthelmess, Teachers Col- 
lege. 


——O———— 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


Lester F. Scott, secretary and national execu- 
tive of Camp Fire Girls, reported the fabulous 
growth of the organization. Rose Glass, of 


Seattle, told how in three years the membership 
in her city had gone from 200 to 2,000. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
FOR 1922-1923 


President--William B. Owen, pre sident of the 
Chicago Normal College, Illinois. 

Treasurer-—Cornelia S$. Adair, Richmond, Va. 

First Vice-President--Mies Charl O. Williams: 

Vice-Presidents—Minnie J]. Nielson, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Bismarck, 
N. D.; H. W. Dodd, Superintendent of Schoois, 
Allentown, Pa.; Robert H. Wright, president of 
the East Carolina Teachers’ Training School, 
Greenville, N. C.; W. F. Geider, Superintendent 
of Schools, Tacoma, Washington; C. N. Jensen, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Mary McSkimmon, Principal 
Peirce School, Brookline, Mass.; John W. Aber- 
crombie, State Superintendent of 
Montgomery, Ala.; Mary E. 
of School No. 12, Paterson, N. J.; Clarence H. 
Dempsey, State Commissioner of I[£ducation, 
Montpelier, Vt.; Uel W. Lamkin, President of 
the Northwestern Missouri State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Maryville, Mo.; H. Lester Smith, dean of 
the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Secretary—J. W. Crabtree. 

State Directors—-Alabama, C. B. Glenn; 
Arizona, A. J. Matthews; Arkansas, Annie 
unfiey ; California, Mary F. Mooney; Colorada, 


H. B. 


Smith; Connecticut, Levi T. 


Education, 
Lawler, Principal 


Garrison; 


<O-- 


Delaware, David A. Ward; Florida, F. A. Hath= 
away; Georgia, K. T. Alfriend; Idaho, T. B. 
Schank; [linois; Mrs. Sarah Thomas; Indiaia, 
H. Lester Smith: Iowa. L..H. Minkel; Kansas; 
M. kE.° Pearson; Kentticky, R. E. Williams: 
Louisiana, W. S. Lafargue; Maine, H. A. AL 
lan; Maryland, William Burdick; Massachu- 
setts, Mary McSkimmon; Michigan, W. L. Cof- 
fey; Minnesota, J]. C. Brown; Mississippi, E. E. 
3ass; Missouri, Thomas J. Walker; Montana, 
J. M. Hamilton; Nebraska, A. J. Stoddard; 
Nevada, Chauncey W. Smith; New Hampshire, 
Mrs. M. F. Knapp; New Jersey, Thomas Ag- 
new; New Mexico, John Milne; New York, Am- 
brose Cort; North Carolina, Robert H. Wright; 


North Dakota, A. C. Berg; Ohio, F. E. Reyn- 
olds; Oklahoma, E. E. Oberholtzer: Oregon, E, 
H,. Whitney; Pennsylvania, J. H. Kelley; 


Rhode Island, William O. Holden; South Caro- 
lina, George H. Webber; South Dakota, Lide 
Williams; Tennessee, S. L. Smith; Texas, Cath- 
erine Gorbutt; Utah, L. John Nuttall, Jr.; Ver- 
mont, M. D. Chittenden; Virginia, Nannie W. 
Thompson; Washington, Elsie Maxam; West 
Virginia, Mrs. Florence J. Parker; Wisconsin, J. 
F. Sims; Wyoming, Mrs. J. C. Liston; District 
of Columbia, Harry English; Hawaii, Vaughn 
MacCaughey. 





THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AS VIEWED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A CLASSROOM 
TEACHER 


BY AGNES 8S, WINN 


Assistant Secretary, National 


Before a joint meeting of the Departments of 
Classroom ‘Teachers, Elementary Education, 
Elementary School Principals, Kindergarten 
Education and the National Conference on Edu- 
cational Method, Miss Agnes S. Winn, assis- 
tant secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, gave a brief summary of the work that 
has been accomplished by the Association since 
its reorganization at Salt Lake City two years 
ago. Miss Winn was selected by the executive 
committee last January to assist at the Wash- 
ington headquarters with problems relating to 
local organizations and the work of the class- 
room teacher. Miss Winn’s address is as fol- 
lows :— 

“The biggest thing that lies before those of 
us who are engaged in educational work today 
is to forget personalities and to convince those 
outside of the profession that we are united on 
a common program, the training of the children 
of the nation for the highest type of citizenship. 
Groups vying with each other for power and 
prestige can never bring this about. They must 


Education 


Association, Washingion, D. C. 

be willing to lay aside individual differences and 
unite their forces to carry forward a profes- 
sional program, 

“These first few months at headquarters have 
strengthened my previous ideals for a great na- 
tional association, an association having the 
unique privilege of binding the teachers of the 
nation in one great professional organization 
with a common purpose, with a common under- 
standing and with common ideals. 

“Through my office at headquarters I am hop- 
ing to keep in close touch with both administra- 
tors and teachers in every section of the coun- 
try to assist in bringing about this unity. 

“Since its reorganization at Salt Lake City two 
years ago the Association’s membership has in- 
from 35,000 to 110,000. With this re- 
markable growth in mind the officers realize that 
the Association must equip itself for a greater 
tuture service and for a more vital influence in 
the lives of its members than it has ever exerted 
before. 


creased 
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“For this purpose a research department has 
been established where information on salaries, 
tenure and pensions, educational, state and fed- 
eral legislation, rural school and in fact any- 
thing pertaining to the school systems of the 
country may be had for the asking. It is there 
to serve you in whatever capacity you desire. 
The Journal has been established to acquaint 
the members with the activities of the field. 

“The benefits you receive from membership in 
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the Association depend largely on what you are 
willing to put into it in the way of helpful co- 
operation and constructive suggestions. It is 
your Association, not ours. Use your cpportun- 
ity at the meetings of the Representative Assem- 
bly to let those of us who are carrying on the 
work of the Association know what we can do 
to make the National Education Association 
meet the needs of the 800,000 educators of the 
country today.” 





WHO’S WHO AT BOSTON MEETING 


MRS. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, champion 
crusader for peace, was patroness of one of the 
notable luncheons at the Copley Plaza at which 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard pre- 
sided, making one of the really vitalizing ad- 
dresses of the week. 


WALLACE W. ATWOOD, president of Clark 
University, was more active in the National Ed- 
ucation Association than heretofore. He is peer- 
less when it comes to a masterful presentation 
of the ways and means, methods and principles, 
timeliness, psychologically and pedagogically, 
in studying geography. 

In an address before the Department of Nor- 
mal Schools Dr. Atwood said :— 

“If geography is taken up in a dramatic way 
a knowledge of the subject will come as readily 
as the rules of play. 

“When children come to the study of geogra- 
phy they are enthusiastic research students, 
they love to know more about the people of this 
world; their powers of imagination are in ex- 
cellent working condition; if the study of the 
actual living conditions in the various natural 
environments of the world is taken up in a dra- 
matic way so that the children study each hab- 
itat as a home of people, the knowledge of 
geography will come as readily as the rules of 
play and the information thus gained, as the 
children in imagination study one part of the 
world after another. will remain with those 
children, because of a vital interest in that in- 


' formation at the time it was obtained. 


“Later on in the upper grades, when a more 
systematic and well-organized study of geog- 
raphy must be included in the curriculum, the 
work should have a perfectly sound scientific 
basis. We need organization of our geographical 
information. In no subject in the elementary 
school curriculum is there a greater abundance 
of information, and the problem of the teacher 
is that of selection and organization. Within the 
last few years we have come to recognize that 
the natural or geographic region should be the 


unit of study. Each region should include a por- 


tion of the earth's surface throughout which the 
geographic conditions which influence life do not 
differ greatly. The study of geography becomes 
a study of man’s effort to adapt himself to the 
environinental conditions and to re-adapt him- 


self as environmental conditions change. The 
study of one region after another leads to fre- 
quent comparisons, to the emphasis of contrasts, 
to the fixing in the memory and understanding of 
the child of the differences of geographic con- 
ditions in the different parts of the world. The 
natural regions become complementary, one de- 
veloping as a manufacturing region, another as 
agricultural, one a mining district. and another 
a grazing land. kxchange of commodities be- 
comes necessary, domestic and foreign com- 
merce develops, and world relations scon grow 
out of these complementary conditions in the 
different geographic regions of the world. 

“The study should then prepare the child to 
a sympathetic and intelligent interest in the qif- 
ferent peoples of the world, leading to a broader 
and hreader point of view and in the end toa 
greater citizenship. No subject in the elementary 
school curriculum can so appropriately present 
to the children the actual living conditions in 
the different parts of the world, and geography 
should take the responsibility of awakening and 
developing an intelligent and sympathetic inter- 
est in our large national and international prob- 
lems.” 

BESSIE A. CONNOR, director of penmanship 
in the Boston city schools, won high honors by 
the presentation of her achievement with chil- 
dren and by her vision of the training of the 
penmanship teachers of the next decade. 

LEE DRIVER, State Department of Penn- 
sylvania, repeated his conquests of audiences by 
revealing rural needs and portraying possible 
rural achievements. 

FANNIE W. DUNN, Columbia University, 
said that 200,000 children are educated in one- 
teacher schools. She introduced the following 
Resolutions :— 

“Since so large a proportion of our popula- 
tion is now receiving its education in schools of 
this type, and since it appears that a consider- 
able number will continue to depend on them, 
it is proper to consider them as a distinct agency 
of education, rather than to ignore and neg- 
lect them in our constructive programs 

“It is urgently important to consider their 
contribution to education in the past and their 
potentialities and limitations as educational 
agencies for the future. When all has been done 
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that can be done in the way of reorganization 
or invention of new materials and methods 
of instruction and supervision for these small 
rural schools, when their potentialities have been 
realized, and when their limitations have been 
counteracted, we must ask wherein lies the fu- 
ture service of the one-teacher school. Under 
what conditions, finally, should it be permitted to 
persist ?” 

JOHN H. FINLEY, of the New York Times, 
honored -the convention with personal atten- 
dance upon its sessions though he dared not ac- 
cept a place on any program. He is still a leader 
of leaders educationally. 

ERNA GRASSMUCK, director of geography 
of the State Department of Fducation of Penn 
sylvania, said: “Pictures are not a luxury but 
an absohite necessity in teaching every branch 
of study from geography, history, English, tie 
arts, science, all the way to mathematics, Latin 
and Greek. They give that actual impression 
which one can never be certain of from the 
written word.” 

ROLAND G. KENT, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, emphasized Latin as the international 
auxiliary language. “Man needs a means of ex- 
changing his thoughts with his fellowman. It 
may be while he is a soldier in a great cause 
under a commander from another nation, or 
when he is in a conference at Paris, or at Wash- 
ington, or at Genoa or at The Hague, or to dis- 
cuss matters of a commercial, professional or 
scholarly nature. Latin is available as such a 
language.” 

CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, Massachusetts 
State Supervisor of Secondary Schools, contin 
ues to be the best informed man in the United 
States on the evolution of the American high 
school, and on the needs of the hour. 

FREDERICK J. LIBBY. executive secr: 
tary of the Council for Reduction of Armaments, 
presented the point of view of the patriotic 
statesman. 

EFFIE MACGREGOR, president Minneapolis 
Teachers League, made as neat and appropriate 
an address on “Democracy in the Classroom” 
as we have ever heard. She told the truth clearly 
but charmingly with no trace of bitterness or 
vindictiveness. 

W. H. D. MEIER. Framingham, Massachu 
setts, divided all foods into energy foods growth 
foods, and health foods. Some food from each 
of the above classes should be eaten eyery day. 
Scientific studies and practical tests have deter 
mined to a high degree of accuracy the food that 
is necessary to obtain the best results for the 
feeding of domestic animals. Millions of dollars 
are being expended annually by State universi- 
ties and agricultural colleges for the purpose of 
Qiving instruction in how to feed domestic ani- 
mals, but the scientific study of how to feed 
human beines js stil! in its 

MINNIE J. NIELSON, state superintendent 
of North Dakota, is eminently skilful in leading 


infancy. 
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teachers from the bottom to the top in realizing 
ideals. 

MRS. MAUD WOOD PARK, president of the 
National League of Woman Voters, was one 
of the eminent attractions of the week. Her 
knowledge of the past struggles, present tri- 
umph, and future force of the women in civic 
atfairs is matchless, and her skill in stating prob- 
lems and the entire absence of fanaticism flav- 
ored with a delightful personality continue to be 
one of the chief assets of the crusade for justice 
to women. 

MRS. EDITH McCLURE PATTERSON, of 
Dayton, Ohio, had an intensely interesting illus- 
trated lecture on “School Activities in Europe.’ 
Mrs. Patterson is carrying forward in Dayton 
the various activities inaugurated by Mr. Pat- 
terson of Cash Register fame. 

O. S. RICE, library supervisor of Wisconsin, 
said: “Every day thirty-three million copies of 
daily newspapers are sold to the people of the 
United States. This means that some sixty mil- 
lion people are in effect saving: ‘Give us this 
day our daily paper.’ The printed matter in the 
eleven billion copies issued annually equals that 
which would be contained in six million books. 

“The resulting vast aggregate of reading is 
probably the greatest single influence on the 
course of events determined by public opinion. 
\ iarge part of the activities of private and cor- 
porate enterprises are based on information 
gleaned from newspapers. The daily press sup- 
plies nine-tenths of the subject matter for con- 
versation. Some writer has truthfully said: ‘It 
is difficult te imagine how the social reforms 
which distinguish the age could have been real- 
ized without newspapers.’ ’ 

AGNES SAMUELSON, Clarinda, lowa, su- 
perintendent of Page County, continues the 
fame of a county that Jessie Field, “The Corn 
Lady,” glorified. It was Miss Samuelson’s first 
adequate opportunity to exemplify her skill in 
grappling with rural conditions. 

ALBERT SHIELDS, Columbia University, 
said: “We need less eloquence and more achieve- 
ment in work with boys.” 

WALTER R. SIDERS, of Pocatello, Idaho, the 
new chairman of the Board of Trustees, has 
earned the honor because he has studied all prob- 
lems, especially the financial problems. 
thoroughly and scientifically. He is a man of 
aftairs as well as a skilful administrator. 

JOHN F. SIMS, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
Normal School, said — 

“The objective of all efforts made in the 
improvement of rural education must be, if we 
are true to our American ideals, that the educa- 
tional opportunities provided for the rural chil- 
dren, nearly one-half of our school population, 
be made equivalent to those offered to children 
in the most favored urban communities. 
chools to this 
ard means the arousing of an intelligent and 
constructive interest among our rural people in 


“To elevate the rural stand- 








the education of their own children at home. 
While many find this opportunity elsewhere, 
there should be no abridgment of local oppor- 
tunity for all of the rural children. Rural people 
must not rest satisfied with inferior educational 
facilities, and without such arousement and its 
dynamic reaction but little progress can be made. 
Since many rural communities cannot, owing to 
their relatively small assessed valuation, raise 
the necessary funds, the substitution of a larger 
taxation and administrative unit is imperative. 
This larger unit would distribute the burden of 
taxation as the larger unit contributes from 
larger sources of taxable wealth. Then, too, to 
elevate the rural school to the higher plane of 
efficiency it ought to occupy, a stream of con- 
tributions from state and national reservoirs 
should flow into the local treasury. 

“The rural teacher, having one of the most 
difficult tasks in the educational field, must have 
special training, and special facilities must be 
created to train them. The great majority of 
rural teachers lack the maturity, experience and 
training to fit them for rural teaching. 

“Young people will not prepare for this work 
as long as the salaries paid them are less than 
the wages of unskilled labor. Rural schools will 
never get more than they are willing to pay for. 
Better salaries and a more attractive and satis- 
fying life are at the bottom of any wide improve- 
ment. The best of our young men and women 
must be brought into this field. The state can 
well afford to offer scholarships to train worthy 
young people for rural leadership. 

“The one-room rural school does not and can- 
not give adequate training to its pupils. The 
true solution will be found in the establishment 
of consolidated schools and rural high schools, 
as such schools extend and enlarge the circle of 
local eflort and create the educational facilities 
at home which will give to the rural boys and 
girls the opportunity to secure a high school ed- 
ucation, and thus bring about the consummation 
so greatly to be desired—equality of educational 
opportunity for all of the children of America, 
rurai as well as urban.” 

MRS. CORA WILSON STEWART, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, president of National Illiteracy 
Commission, was as brilliant as ever in portray- 
ing the perils of illiteracy and the present record 
of achievement. She is a supreme master of the 
art of marshaling facts and she has performed 
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crusading feats which provide facts without 
limit. She is a genius when it comes to pre- 
senting a picture of the dark cloud of illiteracy 
and an artist when it comes to throwing a rain- 
bow of hope upon the screen. 

H. E. STONE, State University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia, demonstrated exceptional! skill as 
well as genuine devotion to the science and art 
of personal guidance of boys and girls. At Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Stone was the leader in see- 
ondary school guidance of boys. 

GEORGE D. STRAYER was at his best as a 
crusader for the Towner-Sterling Bill. He was 
no more ardent than at Salt Lake City in 1920, 
at Des Moines a year ago, or at Chicage in Feb- 
ruary, but he had a more sympathetic audience, 
made more sympathetic by most unusual con- 
ditions, and he used the local situation skilfully 
and artistically. 

WALTER B. SWIFT, Normal School for 
Speech Education, had three sessions with ad- 
dresses and demonstrations on Speech Correc- 
tion. No one is competing with him in a cru- 
sade in Speech [ducation. Under his enthu- 
siastic leadership there are 1,040 speech teachers 
in the United States. 

JOHN J. TIGERT, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, was on many programs and 
always with a vital message, chief of which was 
a recital of the great of the Bureau of 
Education and an account of its activities. 

HARRY CHARLES WORTH, president Can- 
adian Teachers Federation, telegraphed greet- 
ings from Victoria, B. C.: “May we hope for 
closest mutual co-operation to the end that ed- 
ucators in both countries may do all possible to 
make educatien safe as a means of promoting 
and fostering international good will, that the 
present friendly relations existing between the 
United States of America and Canada may be 
preserved for all time. 

“This is doubtless the 


aims 


earnest hope of al! 
teachers in our respective countries, and it is 
within the of our schools to maintain 
such a desired consummation. By our teaching 
we can inculcate the highest patriotism and loy- 
alty to our land and stiil make possible a more 
sympathetic and kindly understanding of the 
peoples of other lands. Canadian teachers will 
readily join with you in any movement tor pres- 
ervation of international peace and geod will.” 


powers 


e+ Oo ——— — — 


MAYOR CURLEY’S GREETING 


James M. Curley, Mayor of 


Joston 


That the National Education Association sho uld meet in the capital of that Commonwealth 
which gave to public school education and its higher interests one of the greatest educational 
leaders and reformers of the nineteenth century —Hcrace Mann—is entirely appropriate. Massa- 
chusetts has always been in the vanguard of education in this Republic and her influence and 
leadership have operated sensibly to maintain the educaticnal tradition, preserve the respect 
for learning and leaven the policies and ideals of the country. America is a democracy m 
whose government every man and woman of her citizenship has a share in making, serving and 
sustaining; and if that government is to be ad ministered with wisdom and security for the 
peace, protection and happiness of the nation, these who make the government and are the 


government should be educated. 
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THE NEW OUTLOOK 


BY KATHERINE D, BLAKE 


New York City 


[At Boston Meeting, N. E. A.] 


Three centuries ago a new outlook was given 
to the world by a group of men in the tiny cabin 
of a little ship anchored not very far south of 
this town when they wrote and signed “The 
Compact,” in which all men were treated as 
equa!s unlimited by restrictions of wealth, edu- 
cation or religion. It is fitting that we educa- 
tors on this historic ground near the Cradle of 
Liberty should seek a new outlook for this 
troubled world. It is America’s gift to light the 
world tc new things. The document whose sign- 
ing we celebrate today so lit the world that des- 
potism has been everywhere overthrown until 
today the republic is the rule among govern- 
ments, and the monarchy is the vanishing ex- 
ception. 

Do we need a new outlook in education? The 
whole world needs it! Schoolhouses are either 
crowded far beyond capacity or empty because 
of lack of teachers. Two million children in 
these United States annually repeat their grades, 
thus learning the lesson of failure in early life, 
to be hindered by it for the rest of their days. 
In New York City last year 50,000 boys and girls 
left school before completing their elementary 
studies to go to work—most of them without 
the need for doing so. 

Mankind like Frankensteins have created a 
giant to do their work and unless controlled it 
will destroy humanity. Steel rules the world 
today and “standardizing” and “efficiency” have 
been our watchwords till our schools are dan- 
gerously like factories where we try to make 
all children meet the same standard of knowl- 
edge. 

The scientific gardener knows that you can 
only improve plants by giving them food, sun- 
shine, air and room to develop. We must try to 
realize that we are but a step beyond the plants 
and that the same things will develop the chii- 
dren-—food, sunshine, air, and room—-space for 
treedoni, 

There is nothing the matter with our children. 
Daily I marvel at their intelligence and above 
all at their patience with grown-up ways. They 
are much cleverer than we. They are true dem- 
ocrats and recognize no class distinction—no 
color line is drawn by children until taught by 
their elders to draw it. No wonder Christ said: 
“Of sucii is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Some day 
we shall know enough to “let” a little child 
lead us. 

They have the new outlook if we have not, as 
Herbert Johnson has shown us. A generation 
or so ago the small boy sat up by the light of 
his lamp reading “Deadwood Dick’s Defy.” To- 





day with an electric bulb to light him he :s 
studying “The Radio News” to find out how to 
make his crackerbox radio outfit louder and 
better. And we still feed children foolish fairy 
stories instead of science. Let the little child 
lead us! How fast the child is leading us. Al- 
most daily the papers tell us of some wonderful 
child. A four-year-old knows three languages 
and discusses current topics intelligently. A 
girl of eleven enters Columbia Law School in the 
fall. And we still measure education by hours! 
We study boundaries in geography when air- 
planes and radio are setting boundaries at 
naught, and making brothers of the peoples of 
the ends of the earth. 

Our work is the most inspiring work in the 
world, yet adherence to tradition renders it 
drudgery. The teacher’s job should be the most 
enviable position in a civilized community. It 
is our duty to make it so, and in order to do this. 
let us write tonight in our hearts a new Dec- 
laration of Independence. The Declaration of 
Independence for Children, the right to life, 
food, liberty, to learn the things suited to each 
one’s intelligence, and the pursuit of happiness— 
play-space and the right to rove as youth al- 
ways desires to do. 

Then having written this declaration let us de- 
mand and continue to demand for the future 
state builders. What is money compared with 
a thinking human being! There is plenty of 
money for the children if the grown-ups won't 
burn it up. 

Ambassador Sir Auckland Geddes recently 
said: “An ambassador’s duty is to promote the 
cause cf peace.” How infinitely more is it the 
duty ot the teacher. He added: “Love and your 
companions in the teaching profession have al- 
most absolute control over the mental bias of 
the citizens of the future. If you are understand- 
ingly faithful to your trust there will be new 
hone for mankind and for the peace of the 
world.” 

The peace of the world is in our hands. We 
can keep pure the waters of life if we are faith- 
ful to our trust. With the peace of the world 
there will be no need to demand money for 
schools. Funds will come as a natural right. Let 
us keep President Meiklejohn’s words in our 
hearts. 

“There is only one real vice, hatred; and only 
one virtue, love. Hate wishes to destroy; love 
would create. Where hate comes in, life fails. 
Where love comes in, life is sane.” 

With love as our guide a new outlock will be 
ours, and the peace oi the world will come. 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS, NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


THE TOOLS OF EDUCATION. 

A good teacher can accomplish much, even 
, with poor or indifferent tools; but how infinitely 
less nerve-wearing and how much more aatis- 
fying is it to have tools that fit the hand and 
do the work better. That school system serves 
its children best that furnishes its teachers with 
the best and the latest in books, supplies and 
classroom furniture. 

The best firms in the country vied with each 
other in presenting to the teachers at the Boston 
meeting of the Nationat Education Association 
the most up-to-the-minute aids for school work. 
The booths were spacious and well-arranged, 
and the uniform type of sign helped to unify the 
exhibit. The attendants knew their stock, were 
on the job all the time, and were always ex- 
tremely courteous and eager to explain their 
exhibits. In fact, the display was far more than 
a commercial project. It was a splendidly co- 
operative educational service. 

Each company had a “high spot,” some of 
the best of which we are glad to pass along to 
Journa! readers for information and future ref- 
erence. 


—O——— 
NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS (World Book Com- 
pany). 

The World Book Company is introducing a 
new geography of college grade, “The New 
World,” the plates for which alone cost $14,000. 
This is a valuable contribution to the study of 
advanced geography. At the other end of the 
educational line is “Making Faces,” a drawing 
book for the small folks wherein ovals, circles, 
etc., may be changed by a few strokes of a pen- 
cil into the drollest and most fascinating faces. 

The latest thing in testing material is the Her- 
rin revision of the Binet-Simon Individual Test. 
‘This is in book form, with the test and the text 
reversed, so that the examiner may read the di- 
rections while the pupil performs the test re- 
quired. It provides for different time lengths, 
which is a very desirable feature in many cases. 


—@o—— 


TEXTBOOKS IN LIBRARY FORM (Atlantic 
Monthly Press). 


It is the aim of this company to supply in at- 
tractive form the best literary material. “Famous 
Stories by Famous Authors” is such a book. It 
contains stories by Dickens, Tolstoy, Cooper, 
Poe, Irving and other famous people, thus giving 
the pupil a knowledge of a wide range of liter- 
ary style. 

; 0 


A NEW AMERICANIZATION BOOK (Abington 
Press). 


“American Citizens and Their Government” is 
used by the Chicago Women’s Club in their 
Americanization work. It is designed for adults 
who wish to inform themselves about the work- 
ing of our government in order that they may 
become citizens. 


LIPPINCOTT’S LEADING BOOKS. 

The Project Curriculum (Wells) needs no 
boosting. It has made its own place in the proj- 
ect literature of the day. Another valuable 
book, however, is “How to Teach Silent Reading 
to Beginners,” which is designed for primary 
children. “Projects in the Primary Grades,” by 
Jimma Watkins, is a new book which will fill a 
definite need in school work. 

as 
THE MAKE-UP OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS (Rand- 
McNally). 

Some months ago Professor Florence Bam- 
berger of Johns Hopkins made a study of the 
books which in their appearance, size, shape, 
cover, text, pictures, etc., appeal most to the 
children of the first three grades. We should 
like to have a similar test made of the Dooks 
of the Rand McNally Company. We feel sure 
that the boys and girls would calmly appropriate 
every single one of them. They excel in all those 
details which go to make up an attractive book. 
The variety of color, the clearness of the design, 
the appropriateness of the title, all combine to 
catch and hold the interest of the pupils. The 
series of books on Shelter, Heat and Light, 
Food, and Work is especially good. 

—— 
AMERICA’S NEWEST ENCYCLOPEDIA (Comp- 
ton Company, Chicago). 

Every word of Compton’s Pictured Encyclope- 
dia has been written since the World War, so 
that it is not a mass of rehashed facts, but is 
really up to date. It is not “written down” to 
the child but is couched in simple, dignified lan- 
guage, easily understood. It is lavishly illus- 
trated with pictures for every idea that needs 
a picture. The editors, all prominent students 
and educators, have really given their time as 
well as their names to this great work. 

The publishers are so sure that they have 
just the book you need whether you are a su- 
perintendent, high or normal school principal, 
or only a classroom teacher, that they will send 
a set to you anywhere in the United States, with- 
out cost or obligation of any kind on your part. 
It may be returned at the publishers’ expense. 
But they are perfectly safe in making this gen- 
erous ofter, for no real teacher having even 
glanced over the profusely pictured volumes will 
ever think of letting them leave his hands. 


: a ae 
NEW BOOKS FROM THE WINSTON COMPANY 
(Philadelphia). 


One of the hardest books to compile is a dic- 
tionary, with definitions so clear and so simple 
that the children can understand them without 
help from the teacher. The new Winston Sim- 
plified Dictionary succeeds in doing this to an 
unusual degree. Clear and accurate pictures il- 
lustrate the text. 
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Another new book brought out by this com- 
pany this year is “Human Geography,” by Pro- 
fessor J. Russell Smith of Columbia University. 
It is in two parts, “Peoples and Countries” and 
“Regions and Trade.” The most valuable fea- 
ture of the book is the association of geographi- 
cal facts either with real people like Stefansson 
or Peary, or with imaginary boys and girls and 
grown people who are so delightfully introduced 
that they instantly become as real to the chil- 
dren of today as were Heidi and Agoonak to 
their fathers and mothers. 


—o—- 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


This popular and practical encyclopedia for 
children needs no introduction to educators. The 
special feature stressed at the exhibit was the 
variety of editions, ranging from the durable 
cloth bound copy for school use to the leather 
bound edition for the private librarv. A new 
index, compiled by Mrs. Sabra S. Reece of the 
University of Illinois, adds greatly to the use- 
fulness of the volumes. 

atk little 
OUR HERITAGE FROM THE OLD 
(Appleton). 

Of the many excellent books shown by this 
firm, “Our Heritage from the Old World” is 
the newest. Its special feature is the 250 pic- 
tures which link the civilizations of the past with 
those of the present. The author is Mrs. Jose- 
phine Heermans Greenwood, long-time teacher 
in the Kansas City schools. The book is attrac- 
tively bound, with large type, wide spaces and 
broad margins, and is adapted for use at any 
point along the grade line wherever our rela- 
tions with the Old World are taught. 

ee 
THE SCHOOL, ARTS PUBLICATIONS. 

These well known publications were again 
called to the attention of the teachers by a large 
exhibit of books and portfolios. “Bookbinding 
for Beginners,” by Florence O. Bean, a super- 
visor of manual training in the Boston scl ols, 
is one of the best of these. The bookbinding 
work of the fifth grades of these schools is ex- 
ceptionally fine, and this is entirely due to Miss 
Bean’s accurate and thorough instruction. The 
book is an authority. The School Arts Magazine 
continues its helpful suggestions for teachers. 
It literally reaches from coast to coast, for its 
publishers are in Massachusetts and its editorial 
offices are in California. 

_o— 


COLOR CEMENT HANDICRAFT. 


This book is the result of eight vears of study 
and experiment by the author, Pedro J. Lemos, 
editor of the School Arts Magazine. Realizing 
the difficulty and uncertainty of kiln-firing, Mr. 
Lemos has devoted himself to developing this 
color cement for the manufacture of bowls, tiles, 
vases, tlower boxes, pottery and school proj- 
ects. The book is complete in every working 
detail, is beautifully printed and bound, and is 
profusely illustrated. 


WORLD 
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THE NORMAL Publishing 


INSTRUCTOR 
Company ). 
Visiting the exhibit of this, popular firm is like 

calling upon an old friend. D. A. Fraser, 

the manager. is a familiar figure to the teachers 
of New England, and his magazine is easily the 
best schoolroom helper that they have. It keeps 
up to the minute as successfully as any methods 
magazine that we know. The 350 books of the 
Literature Series, at seven cents per copy, con- 
stitute a wealth of material for classroom work. 
chiapas 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS (Medici Press, Boston). 
The Medici Press of Boston specializes in 
beautifully i'lustrated books in color. Among 
these are the Canterbury Tales, The Odyssey of 

Homer, Le Morte D’Arthur, the Greek Heroes 

and Everyman. We commend these books to the 

attention of those who wish to possess books 
which appeal to the eye as well as to the mind. 


(Owen 


—o-— 
THE BOOKHOUSE FOR CHILDREN. 

If we could give a child but one set of books 
for his literary education we should choose this 
series of beautifully printed and exquisitely 
bound volumes. Mrs. Olive Beaupre Miller has 
given a wonderful service to children in the se- 
lecting, editing and arranging of the contents of 
My Bookhouse, a six-volume, twenty-five hun- 
dred page library of all that is best in children’s 
literature. Bound in black, with a large cover pic- 
ture illustrative of the contents, each book is 
an appeal to the eye. The arrangement of the 
pictures and text is equally attractive. The first 
volume is for the nursery children, the second 
for the little tots just beginning to read, the 
third contains the best of the fairy tales, the 
fourth includes tales of adventure, the fifth con- 
tains all the great national epics, while the sixth 
and last is the key to the entire set, giving in- 
dices, interesting biographies, and many help- 
ful facts concerning the stories. 


a. 


CONCORD, A PILGRIMAGE” 


Boston). 

This is an exquisite brochure compiled by 
Mr. Walton to preserve the historic and literary 
charm of this beautiful town. It is printed on 
cream paper in soft browns and the pictures are 
most artistic. There are many rare prints, never 
before published, which make the book a delight- 
ful souvenir of the Boston meeting. 


(Perry Walton, 


—)——— 
THE JOHN HANCOCK HISTORICAL MONO- 
GRAPHS. 


The John Hancock Insurance Company dis- 
tributed their splendid monographs on Ameri- 
can history, which are at the disposal of every 
teacher for the asking. They include “The 
Twenty-eight Presidents of the United States,” 
a brief summary of the life and deeds of each 
one, John Hancock, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and many others. One of the 
best is an artistic little brochure on New Eng- 
land, 1620-1920, gotten out in connection with 
the commemoration of the 300th anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. 





—— ean 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 

New York University recognized the value of 
educational publicity by presenting its advan- 
tages to the teachers of the country. I+ has its 
schools and colleges at four different sentres in 
the city of New York. It has ten schools and 
colleges which offer degrees to those who com- 
plete the course. Thirteen thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-three men and women have 
been enrolled for the past year in all its depart- 
ments, 

SS 
THE PERRY PICTURES (Malden, Mass.). 

These well known pictures need no introduc- 
tion. They are an indispensable part of every 
teacher’s equipment. The exhibit was well 
placed and the display well adapted for inspec- 
tion. Envelopes containing a large and a small 
picture together with a list of subjects were 
giver out most generously at the booth. But 
the most noticeable act of courtesy on the part 
of the company was the distribution on the cpen- 
ing night to every member of the delegation of 
an exquisite carbon picture of President Hard- 
ing. 

svslipipies 
THE UPJOHN STUDIES FOR THE RED CROSS. 

The American Junior Red Cross had an exhi- 
bition in one corner of the hall which was well 
worth careful study. The chief feature was Miss 
Upjohn’s pictures which are being reproduced in 
the Red Cross News. They tell the story of the 
need and suffering left by the war as nothing 
else does. 

a, 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 

The Visual Instruction Association were very 
busy people during the sessions of the National 
Education Association. They distributed a vast 
amount of informational literature at the doors 
of the lecture hall, gave interesting talks on the 
value of motion pictures, and showed slides and 
films at frequent intervals. The work of this 
society takes on added value from the fact that 
the National Education Association is to have 
a visual education committee to work out a plan 
of co-eperation with the producers of the pic- 
tures. 

——_-9——— 


THE COPLEY PRINTS (Curtis and Cameron, Boston). 


Feachers of Boston and vicinity think that 


their schoolrooms lack something until they can: 


boast at least one “Copley Print.” These famous 
carbon reproductions of scenery, famous build- 
ings, pictures, etc., add a dignity and educational 
atmosphere to school halls and classrooms which 
no other pictures give. They are ideal for class 
gifts and are constantly in demand for this pur- 
pose, 
| Sa a 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY (Cartone, Boston) 

One cf the most beautiful exhibits in the whole 
hall was that of Pietro Cartone, 420 Boylston 
street, Boston, sole agent in the United States 
for the color photography of Fratelli of Florence, 
Italy. Teachers and picture committees need no 
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longer hesitate to purchase colored pictures for 
school use when they can obtain these exquisite 
reproductions of ancient and modern art. A cat- 
alogue should be in the files of every school of- 
fice in the country. 
ee 
SCULPTURES FOR SCHOOLS (Boston Sculpture 
Company, Melrose, Mass.). 

Closely allied with pictures for school decor- 
ation are the reproductions of famous sculptures. 
The Boston Sculpture Company of Melrose, 
Mass., had a fine exhibit of busts, statues, friezes, 
casts, etc. A special feature is American His- 
toric Bas-Reliefs, showing many of the famous 
scenes of the making of the nation. 

—-g—— 
MASTERS IN COLORS (The Medici Society, Boston). 

It is not always easy to secure small reproduc- 
tions in color of the old masters. The Medici 
Society. 755 Boylston street, Boston, meets this 
need with their “Masters in Color” series. They 
may be obtained in postcard size or in larger 
copies and are exquisite examples of the art of 
color. 

sitimeiipaarin 
PICTURE CUT-OUTS (Milton Bradley Company, 
Boston). 

With the rapidly increasing use of the proj- 
ect method has come the need for easily pre- 
pared material. There is danger of wasting far 
too much time on merely searching for, plan- 
ning, drawing and pasting the mechanical ob- 
iects, when the time would be better spent on 
assembling the objects and interpreting the 
finished products. 

Milton Bradley Compz:-y, 120 Boylston street, 
Boston, heave met this need perfectly with their 
new picture cut-cuts. These are a series of plates 
of designs of objects in ‘sections, made with 
straight lines with the fewest necessary curves. 
to make the parts complete. These parts are cut 
out, joined together with tiny brass fasteners 
(supplied) and then colored with crayons or 
water colors. Besides the Toyland, Mother 
Goose, and other series for primary grades, the 
pictures include such subjects as Pilgrim, Ara- 
bian, African, Esquimo, Dutch and Japanese vil- 
lages, etc. There is also a set of cut-out furmi- 
ture it! a most artistic design, as well as a series. 
of the dolls of many nations. 

—o 
‘SEALING WAX CRAFT. 

Tke Dennison Manufacturing Company 
showed every conceivable material for arts and 
crafts work. The newest thing is “sealing wax 
craft.” This includes bead making, covering jars 
and vases, and painting with sealing wax which 
has been dissolved in denatured alcohol. This 
is less expensive than water color and gives a 
beautiful glazed finish. It is especially eftective 
on velvet and other fabrics. 

mdbagelipaineds 
*PLASTICINE WORK (Hammett’s, Boston). 

The use of plasticine as an adjunct of project 
work is increasing rapidly in the schools. The 
Boston schools exhibit showed a great variety 
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If It’s a Commercial Textbook You Want, Ask 


GREGG 


Up-to-date and popular books published for the following subjects: 


Advertising High School Course of Study 


Art (Costume Designing) Junior High School Mathematics 
Bookkeeping (supplementary) Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
Business Arithmetic Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
Business Organization and Administration Office Practice and Business Procedure 
Civil Service Office Training for Stenographers 
Commercial French Parliamentary Law 
Commercial Law Rapid Calculation 
Commercial Spanish Reading (Patriotic) 
Econoniics Salesmanship (supplementary) 
English Secretarial Studies 
Business English and Correspondence Shorthand 
Composition and Rhetoric Spelling 
English Classics Typewtriting 


Place your order now for samples. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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“NATURAL TOUCH” 


The term is new, the idea is new, the fact is new. 


‘‘Natural Touch”’ is the scientific adjustment of the key action to the natural muscular move- 
ments of the human hand. It makes the operation of the keys like second nature— virtually 
automatic and almost unconscious 


‘Natural Touch”’ is the last word in typewriter efficiency—an efficiency which demonstrates 
itself in the work of the typist—for it enables her to do 
more work without fatigue—better work without conscious 
effort. 


And ‘Natural Touch”’ is only one of the many notable 


improvements in our new machine, the 


Improved Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


It pays every student to learn the skilled use of this 





latest Remington, and it pays every school to teach it. 
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of work, varying from simple tiles to whole Pil- 
grim villages. Harbutt’s Plasticine is warranted 
never to harden, requires no preparation, and 
is entirely antiseptic. 
a 
“THE PERFECT PASTE” (Hammett, Boston). 
“Gluey, the Perfect Paste,” was advertised by 
J. L. Hammett Company of Boston, dealers in 
all sorts of school supplies. The world is called 
upon for the ingredients of this clean, economi- 
cal and useful project. This is only one cf the 
many school necessities shown by this firm, for 
“Hammiett’s” is a family word in every school- 
room in Greater Boston. 
eeeipea 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY. 


This was the only firm showing schoolroom 
equipment exclusively. 

Among the features of this exhibit were a 
specially designed physics table, a_ general 
science table, a museum case and a domestic 
science table with a three-burner gas stove and 
stool. 

a 
THE FABER PENCILS. 

One of the busiest places in the hall was the 
exhibit of Eberhard Faber, manufacturer of 
the “Mongol” and “Rainbow” pencils. Cases of 
every conceivable kind of pencil were shown and 
thousands of samples distributed. We can hardly 
realize how indispensable the pencil is to educa- 
tion until we try to think how little we should 
be able to accomplish in the schoolroom with- 
out it. Take away both pen and pencil and 
teaching would avail but little, unless methods 
were radically changed. A teacher, a pupil and 
a log may he the only necessary mediums of 
education, but we suspect that the sage meant 
a cedar log. 

——Q———— 
HELPS FOR DENTAL WORK. 

Colgate’s is always a favorite exhibit at any 
time, but this year it was specially well placed. 
There was always an interested group asking 
for samples of talcum powder and tooth paste. 
They also gave out attractive and instructive 
little novelties for children, which they will 
doubtless be glad to furnish on application. No 
other firm in the country has fitted in so co- 
operatively with the dental work in the schools. 

—o— 
THE IDEAL TOOTH BRUSH. 

Next to this exhibit was the booth of the Tak- 
amine Tooth Brush. This is a small brush with 
a wooden handle and short, compact bristles, 
exceptionally well adapted for the six-year mo- 
jars of the little folks. As a well known school 
nurse, who has had phenomenal success with 
dental work, said: “If it sells for five cents and 
does the work, it is a most valuable discovery.” 

— ———— 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 

The Library Bureau showed many valuable 
classroom .and office helps. It displayed a vari- 
ety of reference files for government bulletins, 
periodicals, and miscellaneous pamphlets and 
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leaflets. The Library Bureau bookbinder is a 
strong, serviceable binder, which allows the mag- 
azine to be held as flat as if open in the hand. 
“Public Libraries,” 2 monthly magazire pub- 
lished by the Bureau, is devoted to the advance- 
ment of library work. 
, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 

This well known firm had a large and welt 
chosen exhibit. Like several other companies 
they specialized on the influence of our Euro- 
pean ancestors on the life of the new world. The 
newest book which they are putting out on 
the subject is “Our Old World Background,” 
suited for higher elementary grades. 

—jp—— 
“THE DETROIT MOVABLE DESK (School Equip. 
ment Company, Detroit). 

This is a most attractive and practical desk. 
It has several very practica} features which 
make it of peculiar value. A sliding foot rest 
makes it easily adjustable to any height. There 
is a side compartment for books and school ma- 
terial which does away with the clumsy old- 
time box, and also gives additional top room 
when closed. The best feature, however, is so 
simple we wonder no one ever thought of it 
before. This is a light iron frame. or legs sup- 
porting the back of the desk, which absolutely 
prevents the tipping of the desk when in use 
or when being moved from place to place, and 
also makes for lightness of weight. 

pahidiipeaens 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK. 
Seating Company, Chicago). 


(American 


This desk must be seen in sets to be fully ap- 
preciated. There was a demonstration of it at 
the Boston School Exhibit as well as in the ex- 
hibition hall. It is made of steel, the desk being 
fastened to the chair by a tubular steel rod. 
Chair and desk each have but two legs, but the 
whole is so nicely balanced that tipping is im- 
possible, even when being moved. The hook 
compartment opens from the top, thus prevent- 
ing stogping and the dropping of books. A 
unique feature is the swivel seat which swings 
to an angle of 120 degrees, thus enabling the 
occupant to rise easily. 

— 
THE DONOVAN DESK _ (National School Equip- 
ment Company, Minneapolis). 

The object of the unusual slant of this desk 
and chair is to protect the pupils’ eyes from the 
direct glare of sunlight and tu insure a com- 
fortable position of the body. The rhomboid 
shape of the top assures these two conditions 
and also gives support to the arms while writ- 
ing. At first glance the desk looks “queer,” but 
on sitting down in the chair a sense of comfort 
and ease comes over one which is sti!] more 
queer. It seems to be an absolutely natural pos- 
ture in which one could remain for hours with- 
out fatigue. The circulars illustrate fully the 
advantages of this unique desk, but it must be 
used to be fully appreciated. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
ions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef echoo] work or school] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
tasertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
26-29: National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools at 


Hampton. President, H. L. Me- 
Crorey, Charlotte, N. C. Executive 


Secretary, R. S. Grossley, Jackson, 
Miss. 
OCTOBER 
12-13: Illinois Valiey Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
Princeton. 
12-13: Southeastern Division, Illi- 
noigs State Teachers’ Association, 
Lawrenceville. 


13-14: Eastern Division, Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, 
Charleston. 

NOVEMBER 


Celorado Education Association. H. 
B, Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 


7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

9-11: Southern Division st Pueblo. 

9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 


18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 








ARKANSAS. 


The Kibler Opportunity School cf 
Crawford County recently graduated 
fifteen pupils bewween the ages of 
fourteen and forty years. They have 
learned to read and write during their 
courses at the school. 

Each of the fifteen subscribe1 fer 
a daily newspaper, and the first letters 
they had ever written were to the cir- 
culation managers of the papers plac- 
ing their subscriptions. Oscar Haley, 
who taught the school, wrote to Miss 
Willie Lawson, supervisor of onpor 





Changes in basal readers, 


pronouncing words.” 


vocabulary ARLO was finally 
raphy that reflected the most 


page. 


Below ARLO, CLEMATIS, 


than great heroes. 


we solicit your correspondence. 
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_THE ARLO 








The success of ARLO was more than we had dared to hope. 
and the results of others who tried the book, that we decided to enlarge the plan. 
and the BUSY BUILDERS’ BOOK provide material for turning 

word power into interpretive power. Above ARLO, ANITA, and PATHW 
same type of reading in geography and history. 
PATHWAYS, the latest book, is the story of Europe, told from the viewpoint of nations, rather 
The sentence structure, paragraphs, technique of type and composition, reflect 
years of patient research in this particular field. 
Constant teaching with the pages of PATHWAYS assures us that pupils in sixth or seventh 
grades can read these word pictures rapidly, and at once translate them into mental pictures which 
they can retain and clearly express. 
There seems no longer to be any question regarding the success of this plan and these books. 
If you wish to build power for interpretation and expression in your upper grades and high school, 


THE ARLO PLAN 


OF INTERPRETIVE READING 


A BRIEF REVIEW 


Fourteen years ago, while supervising in New Hampshire, we met a problem: Our pupils in the 
middle and upper grades could not read. 


and comparative tests of methods, 


pressed so well by Huey, “Reading in the upper grades was largely a matter of recognizing and 


We concluded that a new type of reading material must be provided to develop the vocabulary 
power gained in the first two grades, into power for interpretation in the upper grades. 
had learned to read words must be trained to read and express ideas. 


A vocabulary standard to the first and second readers then in use was _ prepared. 


written five years ago. 


advanced ideas on optics. 


The plan was to bring the technical requirements well within the power of the child, and greatly 
increase the demand on his power to make mental pictures and interpret directly from the printed 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


é In this story rapid action, and numerous 
word pictures, were built with familiar vocabulary, simple sentences, short paragraphs, 


We were so happy in our results, 


brought little help. As _ ex- 
Pupils who 
With this 


and typog- 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Birmingnam, Ala,, 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont St., Boston 


“One Route,”’ our new 
manual, free. Tells how 
te candidate. 25th year. 








tunity schools of the Forward idu- 
cation movement, saying that he had 
closed his school with an enrollment 
of sixty. At the beginning of the 
school, four months ago, Mr. Haie, 
wrote, fifteen of the students) who 
were from fourteen to torty years 
old, were unable to read or write. 

At the close of the sciwo! each of 
the fifteen having acquired a brand 
new faculty, immediately began to 
exercise it. Each now is a reader st 
world news in the daily papers and is 
acquiring first hand information on 
subjects which formerly were avail- 
able only through hearsay. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Two hundred prisoners in Cali- 
fornia penitentiaries are studying 
technical courses of university stand- 
ing. The courses are conducted by 
the University of California extension 
division. 


INDIANA. 

Howard county schools will begin 
the 1922-23 term Monday, September 
4, the date decided upon at the meet- 
ing of county trustees held “at the 





office of A. F. Hutson, county super- 
intendent of schools. Calvin Perdue 
was reappointed county agricultural 
agent for the coming year, and Miss 
Helen Meck will again act as county 
attendance officer. 

The classification of the elementary 
schools, according to a score card pre- 
pared by the State Board of Edtica- 
tion, was explained by L. S. Scol-s, 
of Indianapolis, who is assistant state 
school inspector. By the provisions 
of a law passed by the state __legis- 
lature in 1921 superintendents uf 
town, city and county schools wil! 
work with the inspector of elementarv 
and high schools and aid him in claszi- 
fying the schools. All elementarv 
public schools must be classified by 
September 1, according to the order 
of the State Board of Education. 

Mr. Scoles stated that the Howard 
county schools and those in Green- 
town were ideal consolidated schools 
and would present an opportunity to 
give the system a fair trial. 

Under the new plan the schocls will 
be divided into three classes. A rat- 
ing of 90 or above places a_ school 
in the first class, from 75 to 90, in tie 
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second class, and below 75, in the 
third class. Taking 100 as a nercent. 
age basis, points that shall indicate the 
classification will be scored as fol- 
lows: School ground, 6; building, 29- 
heating and ventilating, 7; equipment, 
23; school term, 8; the teacher and 
the school, 24; supervision, 7; janitor 
service, 5. 


NEW YORK. 
_ ALBANY. Municipal education 
for deaf mutes was assured when 


members of the school board voted to 
establish a class to begin at the open- 
ing of the fall school term. Since the 
Home School for Oral Instruction of 
the Deaf closed last year, deaf chil- 
dren have been without means of edu- 
cation, and a petition was presented 
by parents, urging the establishment 
ot a city teaching system. Miss Grace 
N. Emerson, former head teacher at 
the Home School, was appointed in- 
structor of the new class. 


BUFFALO. Pursuant to recom- 
mendation by the board of education, 
the council has voted to purchase the 
Buffalo Orphan Asylum property on 
North Elmwood avenue for a Voca- 
tional School. The price is $250,000, 
it being further provided that the city 
will give to the Asylum an_ inter- 
mediate school site at Minnesota and 
Bailey avenues, valued at $22,000, 

GLOVERSVILLE, A very unusual 
demonstration on the part of the citi- 
zens of Gloversville took place on the 
evening of June &, when they gave a 
reception in honor of James A. Estee, 
retiring superintendent of — schools. 
The reception was essentially a com- 
munity affair, sponsored by the Glov- 
ersville Teachers Association, The 
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lating, and valuable. 
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| INFORMAL ORA 


List 





JUST PUBLISHED 


By 


Grorce P, Witson, A. M., University of Wisconsin 
The emphasis now being placed on oral composition is not a fad, but is here to stay. 
We speak a hundred times for once that we write. 
fession or business, has to speak informally every day. 
on his ability to express his ideas orally in a clear, forceful, and interesting manner. 
getting this training in their English Course? 


EDUCATION AND THE ARMY 


By 


CAPTAIN Evpripnce Cosy, U. S. A. 


new book by a former instructor at the University of Minnesota and at Columbia University, 
who is now engaged in educational work in the army, is of great interest to educators. 
vast educational system in the army that has many valuable suggestions 
book covers all that the regular army is doing in the way of education. 

have been exceptionally effective, and in general, compares army education with that of civilian schools 
The author’s experience in both military and non-military education enables him to write 
interestingly and authoritatively on this subject. 


List price 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 


L COMPOSITION 


Everyone, no matter what his pro- 
His very success and happiness in life depend 


If not, examine this book, and you will find it to be just 
what you have been wanting to round out your composition course and make it more interesting, stimu- 


RE occ den hint ecko waacea ai $1.20 


It points out some methods that 


CRS | SE Te $1.00 
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Are your pupils 


We now have a 


for civilians. Captain Colby’s 


Boston, Mass. 
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yarious civic and other organi 

with which Mr. Estee had been con- 
nected were asked i co-operate in a 
formal observance Mr. _ Estee's 
thirty-two years service as super- 
intendent of the city schools. One of 
the features of the occasion was the 
shower of letters trom the various 
classes in the schools. The affection 
in which Mr. Estee is held was fit- 


tingly shown by the presentation of 4 
thousand dollar Liberty Lond by the 
Mayor in behalf of the citizens, and 


the gift of a gold watch from the 
teachers of the Gloversville schools. 
The superintendency in_ Gloversville 
has been filled by the election of 
Julius E. Warren, for the past year 
principal of the Gloversville High 
School. 
OKLAHOMA, 

Sixty-seven out of ninety-five stu- 


dents who will receive degrees at the 
close of summer school at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma have completed 
of their work 


part through  corre- 
spondence, according to Miss Eula 
Fullerton, who has charge of the 


correspondence work of the extension 


division during the absence of Miss 
Margaret J. Mitchell. 
At the close of the short session 


last summer seventy-eight per cent. of 
the students who graduated had taken 
part of their work by correspondence. 
There are now approximately 1,100 
students doing active work by corre- 
spondence, Miss Fullerton said. 

The most popular courses are 
ginners English, although many teach- 
ers throughout the state are enrolled 
in education and history courses, 

More than 100 students are now 
enrolled in high school work. = This 
is a new institution in the correspor- 
dence department which allows 
dents in small towns to complete their 
secondary work without going away 
from home. Many students in hich 
school which offer only two years oi 
accredited work are enrolled in 
courses. 
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Wiese Development 


The Wiese Laboratory Furniture 
Company, Manitowoc, Wisconson, 
whose school laboratory furniture is 


scientific to the limit and adaptable on 
high pedagogical principles, is enter- 
ing upon the school year with $150,000 
of unfilled orders, with orders coming 
in at the rate of $30,000 a month. 
There is a probability that they will 
increase the capacity of the plant 
more than one hundred per cent. It 
is refreshing to see a worthy enter- 
prise, educationally i 





progressive, suc- 

ceed. 

S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 
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Attention, Teachers Available for September Positions 


Summer agency work is aiways eav 

July and August bring as ma : 3 s ther two nths of 
the year. 

We have now in our files calls for teachers s s at 
$1,200 a year to high school principalships at $3.500 

Try our Agency for prompt = s 

No registration charge, permanent 

Blanks and any further information sent on request. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEAC ERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency sawnicnics 


Boulevard, CHICAGO 
37th year. Promotion? Do you’ deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 


Peyten Buliding, Spokane. 
MERICAN ::. [EACHERS’ introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN C S AGENCY Schools and Familhes, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors ane 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 

to parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 











recommends teachers and has flied han - 


Kellogs’s Agency si ss."2 ae 


you 
teacher forany desirable place or 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agescy for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE : : 
Between Sth and 85th Streets eg*Ster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Te.ephone Beach 6606 











BOSTON 11L MASS. 
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Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 


The Parker 


Nineteen years in the 

AGENCY work, managed by com- 

petent educators, on the 

14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. como ait the time for the 
a SEES ore 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
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We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
6 Beacon St. . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
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WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS 
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Long Distance Telephone 
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ho will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 











you cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- \\ 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. | 
Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 
Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 


| may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
|} Mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow | 























| money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to | DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
| me to receive a check after having had La — I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. ud TINT oe 
7 — Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T.C. U. Will Do for You = “tes or Tatts You Win” 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or of Journal of Education, 

| Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far as be — 
- ° ° Pp 7isio 0 

| you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- oe Sat. Beer - Teachers 

| fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty Underwriters of 

| in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established Lincoln, Nebr. When & 

| h = : teacher is well and has an 

ospital t provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- income, it is comparatively 

| tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 

when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- will provide for catastrophe. 

d tie ff f It is a case in which you win 

emnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental whether you win or lose. If 

loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you do not meet the catas- 

’ P trophe you are in luck, and 

Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon if you do you are in luck. 


Heads or tails, you win.” 

Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 

booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 

| America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall I am interested in knowing about 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Please do it today. whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
| 4417.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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then mai! you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
I 
I 
t 
' 
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This cou places the sender under no obligation) 
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